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TERMS of 





R. HOE & CO. 


THE LIGHTNING PRESS—A MAMMOTH ESTABLISHMENT AND ITS 
HISTORY. 


'Y\HE origin of the well known firm of R. Hoe & Co. 
| dates from 1805, when Robert Hoe, a native of Hose, 
Leicester, England—brave, resolute and determined—who 
had come to Amer- 


| shortly after began to develop his marked inventive facul- 
ties, the result of which eventually revolutionized the 
whole art of printing. One evening, in the year 1846, the 
| idea of the great cylinder press first flashed across his mind, 
| and that night he sat up till morning working out and per- 
| fecting the plan which faintly glimmered before him. 
Shortly after he met an editorial friend, to whom he 
communicated his 





ica in 1802, in his 
nineteenth year, and 
planted the acorn 
which has since 
grown to the majes- 
tic oak, began the 
construction of 
wooden printing - 
presses at ro Cedar 
street, New York, in 
partnership with his 
wife’s brother, Mat- 
thew Smith, under 
the firm name of 
Smith & Co. On the 
death of Smith, Rob- 
ert Hoe assumed the 
entire management 
of the business; the 
of Matthew 
Smith retained their 
interests, and thus he 
gave the firm the 
name of R. Hoe & 
Co., by which it is 
still known. In 1828 
the shops, which had 
been changed several 
times were located 
on Gold street, and 
steam, as the motive power, was for the first time intro- 
duced ; previously four powerful English draft horses 
had proven sufficient for the heaviest work. Robert Hoe 
died in 1833, at the age of forty-nine, exhausted by his 
own nervous energy. He was succeeded by his son, 
Richard March Hoe, then in his twenty-first year, who 


heirs 


RICHARD MARCH HOE. 





ideas, and from 
whom he received 
an order for the first 
lightning press. He 
obtained his patent 
July, 1847, the 
press being actually 
used by the Pudlic 
Ledger, of Philadel- 
The immedi- 
universal 


in 


phia. 
ate and 
welcome which it re- 
ceived need not be 
enlarged upon. It 
was the grand de- 
sideratum, and ever 
since the firm have 
ranked the 
leading press manu- 


among 


facturers of the whole 
world. The method 
of transferring to pa- 
per the impressions 
of type had made but 
slight advance from 
that wherewith Gut- 
enberg struck off his 
edition of ‘* Dona- 
tus ’’ in the first half 
of the fifteenth cent- 
ury, and the utmost speed attained in these three hun- 
dred years was printing two hundred and fifty impressions 
in sixty minutes. Suddenly the Hoe revolving press, by 
which rectangular types were adjusted to cylindrical sur- 
faces, was ushered into the world, increasing the rate one 
hundred fold, and thus enabling the publishers of giant 
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THE HOE MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT, GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


dailies to strike off fifty thousand copies, printed on both 
sides, in four hours. This was alike a revolution and a 
revelation indeed. ‘The hour and the man had met, and 


one of the greatest time-saving inventions, which signal- 


ized the nineteenth century, above all other eras, had thus 
immortalized the name of Richard March Hoe. 

In the old style of machine the type was placed on a 
flat bed, and traveled back and forth, first under a roller 
which applied the ink, and then under a revolving cylin- 
der which carried the paper. It was a somewhat cum- 
brous arrangement, and the maximum speed attainable by 
it was very soon reached. The device of Col. Hoe en- 
tirely changed the whole process. He placed type on a 
revolving cylinder, and in contact with this revolved four 
impression cylinders, each with its sheets of paper follow- 
ing one another with the rapidity of a flash. This was 
before the invention of the papier-maché process of stereo- 
typing, and newspapers, of course, were printed from the 
type and not from plates. In 1848 Col. Hoe built a rotary 


press for the Paris daily journal, Za Pafrie, and the success | 


of the experiment led to its introduction into England a 
few years later. 

The four-cylinder press built for the New York 777- 
bune in 1850 was the ninth machine of the class that Col. 
Hoe’s firm had made, and it did admirable service for 
many years. It threw off about eight thousand impressions 
per hour, printed, of course, on one side of the sheet only ; 
and as the process had to he repeated for the other side its 
actual capacity was four thousand complete papers per hour, 
which at that date was a thing unprecedented and marvelous. 


Having once established the principle of the rotary or 


lightning press, Col. Hoe perceived that the development 


of a greater capacity was a simple matter of detail ; indeed 


it was only necessary to increase the number of impression 
cylinders, which carried the sheets of paper to the surface 
of the revolving type. ‘The 77zbune in less than two years 
required additional facilities, and the first six-cylinder 
press ever made was constructed for that paper in 1852. 
To this the proprietors were soon compelled to add an 
eight-cylinder machine, and finally in 1855 the great ten- 
cylinder lightning press, the largest style which this class 
ever reached, was constructed, and for nearly twenty years 
remained the champion press of the world. This gigantic 
affair turned out nearly ten thousand complete papers an 
hour, twenty thousand impressions, when driven to its full 
speed. 

But grand as was this triumph of inventive genius, it is 
already half forgotten. Four-cylinder rotary presses are 


| still built for newspapers of moderate size, but the mam- 


moth ten-cylinders for metropolitan papers is a thing of 
the past. Greater triumphs were in store and followed 
each other in rapid succession. Next in order came the 
web perfecting press, which printed both sides at once 
from stereotyped plates that could be duplicated to any 
extent, making it possible to set three or four presses at 
work at once on the same edition, each one using a con- 
tinuous roll or web of paper, and requiring no feeder. 
Although this was a growth rather than a single invention - 

the principle being originally suggested by Sir Rowland 
Hill in England in 1855, and utilized by Wm. Bullock, 
of Pittsburgh, in 1861— it remained for Col. Richard Hoe 
to produce, at last, a thoroughly satisfactory press con- 
structed on this plan. This was followed by the Hoe 
model perfecting and folding press, while a still later and 
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more perfect apparatus, Hoe’s new perfecting and fold- 
ing press, which can print, cut and fold thirty-five thou- 


sand copies per hour, is now the acknowledged king of 


printing-machines. This would seem to be the xe plus 
ultra of printing-presses, but the steady progress of inven- 
tion renders any prediction of future results extremely 
hazardous. 

But whatever the cool recital of facts and figures with 
regard to size and capacity may make, it is only by a visit 
to the press, when in active operation, that an adequate 
idea of the actual results achieved can be obtained. Let 
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| the engine is in readiness for the start. 
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great rolls of white paper, weighing from eight to nine 
hundred pounds each, have previously been wound, damp- 
ened, and hoisted to their places above the machine, and 
Obedient to the 
movement of a lever a hundred cylinders and wheels begin 
slowly to revolve, each in the performance of its appointed 
task, and with further application of power the speed of 


the rapidly advancing sheet increases, until it seems to 


fairly fly. On entering the press, contact is at once made 
with the first of the revolving plate cylinders, and after 
successfully dodging the series of inky rollers, the second 


renner» 











THE “ PRESTO"? PATENTED STEREOTYPE PERFECTING PRINTING MACHINE. 


the reader imagine himself in a sate position in the press- 
room, at about three o’clock in the morning of any day in 
the week, waiting to see the great press in motion. The 
local and general editorial rooms are closed. Editors and 
reporters have gone home to snatch a few hours of much 
needed sleep before entering upon the duties of another 
day, and the telegraph editor has just hurried the last scrap 
of copy to the composing-room. In the stereotyping 
department plates have been made from all the forms with 
the exception of those kept open for the latest telegraphic 
news ; and not many minutes elapse before the last plate 
is finished, sent down from the stereotyping room, and 
firmly fastened to its place on the proper cylinder. The 





cylinder prints the backs of an equal number of pages, and 
the now completed main sheets of two eight-page papers 
go hurrying on to their proper positions relatively to each 
other; the supplement comes from an opposite direction, 
and all are quickly bound together in their regular order 
by the pasting device. The ascent of the bridge is made, 
and with never a pause the united sheets press on to the 
folder. A few rapid revolutions, a number of sharp cor- 
ners turned, and a ten or twelve-page paper, all printed, 
pasted, cut and folded, is on the delivery rack of the press, 
and ready for disposal. With busy rush and hum the 
great machine moves steadily on, striking off its large 
edition at the rate of thirty-five thousand copies per hour, 
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until the mute but unerring counter points out that the 
work for the night is done. 

Messrs. Hoe & Co. have for years past been the largest 
printing-press manufacturers in the world. Their immense 
manufacturing establishment, containing offices, foundry 
and machine shops, located on Grand street, a sketch of 
which is herewith presented, is one of the most important 
industrial concerns on Manhattan island. The whole 
square, bounded by Grand street on the south and Sheriff 
street on the west, is occupied by the manufacturing build- 
ings and yards, the former ranging from five to seven 
stories high. The frontage is thirteen hundred and fifty 
feet, with an average depth of one hundred feet. 

In this hive of human industry is carried on all the 
processes of making and putting together the most com- 
plete and perfect presses in the world, from the casting of 
bed plates, weighing several tons each to the nicest adjust- 
ment of gears, levers, screws and springs. Here is made 
the Hoe ticket printing-press (to begin with the smallest), 
just large enough to grind out railway tickets when the 
crank is turned; the Washington hand press, which prob- 
ably will never have a rival in its special field ; the Adams 
book press, which has always been the favorite with a large 
class of book-makers for the finest work; the Hoe single 
cylinder press ; the Hoe type-revolving presses, in almost 
endless variety, from the double cylinder and four cylinder 
to the eight and ten cylinder and book perfecting presses ; 
lithographic presses, of original design and construction, 
and last, but greatest of -all, Hoe’s double web perfect- 
ing press and folding machine, which, as previously men- 
tioned, prints, cuts, pastes and folds thirty-five thousand 
perfect newspapers per hour. In the same buildings are 
made Hoe’s saws, straight and circular, with and without 
the inserted patent teeth ; hydraulic presses of every size 
and description, steam engines, proof-presses, inking ma- 
chines, cast-iron imposing beds, chases and galleys. 

Yet this is not all. At 29 and 31 Gold street they have 
the most complete printers’ warehouse in the United 
States, where everything that can possibly be wanted in a 
printing-office, from the smallest to the largest, is to be 
found. This warehouse is headquarters for printers’ 
woodwork, and the majority of the printing-offices in the 
United States draw more or less ‘of their supplies from it. 

A very important feature in connection with the busi- 
ness of this house is the educational facilities which are 
extended to their employés. They make room for about 
one hundred apprentices, and their training is almost as 
good as a college course, and in many respects is far more 
advantageous with regard to their future career, but it ap- 
proaches the best college course in the matter of discipline. 
The boys have drawing classes, at which they receive two 
lessons per week through the cooler months. Youths from 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age have day recitations in 
mathematics of an hour and a half per week. For this 
they prepare during the evenings. Attendance is com- 


pulsory, but for the time of recitation they are paid the 
same as if they were working in the shops. 
no wonder that this firm has secured, and justly so, a 
world-wide reputation for its workmen and the products of 
their hands. 


It is therefore 
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No men could be more jealous of their established rep- 
utation than the Hoes, and certainly no firm ever struggled 
harder to deserve it. As a curious illustration of the 
minute and painstaking care by which they have obtained 
fame and wealth, we may note the fact that every press 
built by them is subjected, after it is completed and 
pronounced perfect by their workmen, to the separate and 
elaborate personal test under motion, of different members 
of the firm, to the end that it may be seen whether there 
is so much as a hair-breadth of imperfection in its work- 
ings ; and if perchance there is the slighest irregularity, it 
is not allowed to leave their establishment, but is at once 
ordered to be put in hand again for complete perfection. 
By such vigorous and conscientious discipline have they 
made the name of Hoe a synonym of honest, responsible 
and perfect workmanship, wherever it is found imprinted 
on any piece of machinery. 

In addition to their New York and London houses, 
the latter of which supplies the European and Australian 
markets, they have recently established a large and com- 


| modious branch establishment for the West at 199 and 201 


Zast Van Buren street, Chicago, under the immediate 


_ supervision of Mr. Stephen S. Hoe, an able and popular 


| The Dutch edition with text printed wholly from movable 





gentleman, and a worthy representative of one of the 
greatest of American business houses. Here may be 
found a large stock of presses and printers’ materials, 
enabling them to filf al orders the day they are received, 
and shipped directly from this city, thereby saving both 
freight and delay. Connected with the Chicago establish- 
ment, and on the premises, is a complete repair shop, 


where skilled mechanics are employed for the repair of 


printing-presses, and general jobwork. Here, also, may 
be found stock samples of the presses made by them, 
as well as the machinery used by stereotypers, electro- 


typers, lithographers, and binders; so that, with their 


enlarged facilities, they are now prepared to meet promptly 
and satisfactorily all demands of their western customers. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
BY S. W. FALLIS. 
v. 

ITHOUT entering into details of Mr. Ottley’s proof, 
W suffice it to say that it is conclusive to a mathemat- 
ical certainty. The various conclusions of Heineken, 
Meerman, and Fournier (who was a type-founder and 
wood engraver), have been completely and conclusively 
supplemented by Mr. Ottley with positive proofs that have 
resulted from exhaustive research and critical examinativns 
and comparisons. 

Heineken arranges the different editions in the follow- 
ing order: 1. The Latin edition, in which part of the text 
is printed from wood blocks. 2. The Latin edition, in 
which the text is entirely printed from movable types. 
3. The Dutch edition, with the text printed from mov- 
able types, supposed by Meerman to be the first edition of 
all. Heineken is inclined to the opinion that this is the 
second Dutch edition, and only mentions it as the first 
Dutch edition because it is called so by Meerman. 4. 
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types, which differs from the preceding one in having two 
pages of text under cuts 45 and 56 printed in different type 
from the rest of the pages. ‘This arrangement, including 
Meerman’s opinion respecting the priority of the Dutch 
edition, is entirely a conjecture, and is positively con- 
tradicted by the books themselves in every instance. 

Mr. Ottley in his researches and investigations proves 
to a certainty that the Latin edition rated by Heineken 
as second is the earliest of all ; that the Dutch, rated four, 


is the next in order, and that those rated one and three 


respectively have been printed subsequent to the other two. 
Which of these is in reality the last has not been satisfac- 
torily determined by Mr. Ottley, but he sees no reason to 
believe that it was the Latin one which has part of the text 
printed from wood blocks. By a very careful and critical 
comparison of all the editions referred to, Mr. Ottley ar- 
rived at the above positive identity and conclusion of the 
facts. All writers previous to Mr. Ottley, who had exam- 
ined the various editions of the ‘‘Speculum,’’ decided the 
order of their publication as he espoused the cause of 
Gutenberg or Coster, and erroneously assumed as a fact 
what they theorized. Jackson answers in full all the objec- 


tions of other writers to Mr. Ottley’s positive conclusions | 
| it yesterday to Mr. Douce, who agrees with me that it is a great curi- 


and proofs. 

Santander, who isso familiar with the progress of typog- 
raphy in Belgium and Holiand, gives it as his opinion, 
that the ‘‘ Speculum ”’ is not of a date earlier than 1480. 

In 1483, John Veldener printed a quarto edition of the 
“Speculum ”’ at Kuilenburg, with the same cuts as the 
earlier folios, but in order to adapt the cuts to this reduced 
size, Veldener had sawn each block in two, through the 
center pillar which separates the two compartments in the 
original engravings. This edition has the text printed on 
both sides of the paper from movable types, and contains 
twelve more cuts than the older editions, but designed and 
engraved in the same general style. Heineken gives an 
account of these twelve additional cuts in the ‘‘Idei 
Genérale.’’ Veldener also published another quarto edi- 
tion of the ‘* Speculum ”’ in the same year, but without the 
twelve additional cuts above referred to. 

If Coster had been the inventor of printing with mov- 
able types, and if any of the folio editions of the ‘* Specu- 
lum ’’ had been executed by him, it does not seem reason- 
able to suppose that Veldener, who was himself a wood 
engraver as well as printer, would be ignorant of the fact. 
He, however, printed two editions of the ‘ Fasciculus 
one in 1476 at Louvain, and the other in 


” 


Temporum, 


1480 at Utrecht, containing a brief notice of the art of | 


printing being discovered at Mentz, but not a word of its 
being discovered by Lawrence Coster at Haarlem. 

There is in the British Museum, says Jackson in his 
“Treatise on Wood Engraving,’’ a small volume of wood 
cuts not heretofore described by any bibliographer or 
writer who has treated on the history, origin and progress 
of wood engraving. It was evidently unknown to Heine- 
ken, Breitkopf, Von Murr or Meerman. Neither is it 
noticed in the writings of Dr. Dibden or Mr. Douce, al- 
though it was certainly inspected by the latter. It for- 
merly belonged to the late Sir George Beaumont, who 
bequeathed it to the museum, but where he obtained it 


| others. 


osity. 
| some of the earliest productions of that place. 


| engravings of the middle of the fifteenth century. 
| of a Dutch or Flemish artist. 
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does not appear. It consists of an alphabet of large capi- 
tal letters, formed of figures arranged in various devotional, 
sentimental and grotesque attitudes, arranged within a 


slightly receding border or frame. From the general style 


| and character of the designs and engraving, and the kind 


of paper used for the printing, it is very evident that it be- 


' longs to the same period as the ‘‘ Poor Preacher’s Bible.’’ 


The impressions have been made by means of friction, and 


| on one side of the leaf only, as in most of the early block 


books. 
readily yields to the application of warm water. 
kind of sepia, in color of rather a light shade. 
of the early block books the color is darker than in 
The leaves are about six inches high, by three 
and three quarters wide ; and each leaf being separate, is 
pasted at the inner margin to a slip of paper or parchment 
through which passes the stitching for the binding. 

In the same case with those interesting and unique 


The ink used is a distemper mixed with water, and 
It is a 
In some 


| specimens of early wood engraving, there is a letter relat- 


ing to them from Mr. Samuel Lysons to Sir George Beau- 
mont, dated May 27, 1819, from which the following is 


| an extract : 


“T return herewith your curious volume of ancient cuts. I showed 
He thinks that the blocks were executed at Haarlem, and are 
He has in his possession 
most of the letters executed in copper, but very inferior to the original 


| cuts.” 


What foundation Mr. Douce had to base his suppo- 
sition that they were executed at Haarlem does not appear ; 


| and Jackson thinks he has no other foundations for his 
| opinions than his faith in Junius, Meerman, and other ad- 
| vocates of Coster, who unhesitatingly ascribe every early 


block book to the spurious ‘* Officina Laurentiana.”’ 
In the manuscript catalogue in the printroom of the 
British Museum, Mr. Ottley describes the volume thus : 


“Alphabet of initial letters composed of grotesque figures, wood 
Apparently the work 
The impressions taken off by friction in 
the manner of the early block books. * * I perceive the word 
London in small characters written upon the blade of a sword, in one 


of the cuts (the letter L), and I suspect they were engraved in Eng- 


| land.” 


Jackson does not venture an opinion whether these cuts 
were engraved in England or not, but is fully satisfied that 
they were neither designed nor engraved by the artists 
who executed the cuts in the ‘‘ Apocalypsis,’’ the ‘* His- 
tory of the Virgin,’’ and the ‘‘ Poor Preacher’s Bible.’’ 


(To be continued.) 


| Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
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PROVERBS AND THEIR APPLICATION. 
N all ages, from the time of King Solomon, if not for 
hundreds of years previously, and in all countries, prov- 
erbs have found a place in the daily intercourse of pri- 
vate and business life, and though very good things in 
their way, are liable, like other good things, to be abused or 
misapplied. Elderly persons are specially fond of instruct- 
ing the young by means of proverbs, sometimes greatly to 
their disadvantage. To show how the misapplication of 


| proverbs may mar the future of promising and aspiring 
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young persons, more especially in connection with the 
printing profession, we propose to quote some of the most 
familiar ones and give examples of the results effected by 
their too literal interpretation. 

It is well known that printers, as a class, are of a wan- 
dering disposition, changing from one situation to another, 
or from town to town and state to state, and the proverb, 


‘4 ROLLING STONE GATHERS NO MOSS,”’ 


has, no doubt, been often applied to a young man upon 
leaving his native place and setting out to see a little of 
the world. He is told that he had far better stay where 
he is known; that the chances for promotion are much 
better in a place where he has spent many years of his life 
than they would be in a strange city, and many other 
reasons are urged against his becoming a ‘‘ rolling stone.”’ 


are very true, but there are other reasons why he should 
not stay in one place and ‘‘ gather moss,’’ if he feels dis- 
posed to roam. 

The stone that is continually in motion acquires a 
polish, and if it possesses any value in itself will soon 
attract attention ; whereas the stone that lies secluded and 
becomes moss-covered is liable to lose its identity alto- 
gether. It is hardly to be expected that a man who spends 
the whole of his life in a quiet printing-office, in a small 
town, can ever be such an experienced workman as one 
who has traveled from place to place, working in different 
offices, becoming acquainted with various styles of doing 
work, and gaining practical experience of such value as 
will fit him to occupy the best position it is possible to 
obtain. Because such a one is migratory in his habits, it 
does not follow that he will become the restless, shiftless, 
penniless tramp his advisers see with their minds’ eye when 
they try to dissuade him from setting forth from his home. 
The majority of our most skilled workmen, who are occu- 
pying positions of responsibility in large printing-offices, 
are not those who have learned their business and spent 
the greatest part of their lives in them, but are those who 
have gathered knowledge, little by little, in various places, 
and have worked their way up from the lowest rung of the 
ladder to the highest. They are the stones that have 
roiled around, getting a rough place polished here, an 
excrescence knocked off there, a little rubbing against 
some other stone in another place, and so on until the 
beauty and brilliancy of their polish makes itself evi- 
dent to those most capable of appreciating the same, and 
the future of such is an honored position as the reward of 
their exertions, 

But we would not advise every young man to leave his 
native place and wander forth on the world’s highway. 
All have not the same will power and determination to 
push their way in spite of difficulties. All have not the 
same qualities that go to make up a first-class workman. 
Two persons may set out at the same time; may both go 
through the same experiences ; both have the same oppor- 
tunity, and yet one will attain eminence, while the other 
fails grievously. It is a young man’s duty to consider 
well whether it will be any benefit to himself to become a 
‘* rolling stone.’? He may have the desire to go forth and 
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_ make acquaintance with other places and other things, and 


yet circumstances may be favorable to his remaining where 
he is, and the prospect good if he doessoremain. Such a 
one we would advise to stay at home, and gather diligently 
such ‘‘ moss”? as is likely to come in his way. Still there 
are a great number who would be much benefited by a 


| little rolling around, even though they might have to pay 


for the experience gained by so doing. All stones of any 
value lose a little in the process of being prepared for the 
position destined for them to occupy, but their loss eventu 
ally becomes their gain, in the increased value placed upon 
them because of their form or luster. So, though experi- 
ence may have to be paid for, the gain in most instances 
greatly affects the outlay. 

There can be little doubt that the author of the abov 
proverb had in view the temptations to thriftlessness 


All these reasons may be very plausible, and in some cases | attaching to continual change of location, and desired to 


warn those given to change of the almost inevitable result 
of such action— poverty. At the time when this proverb 


| was written or first spoken the means of locomotion were 


limited and expensive, and such advice would be apt to 
carry some weight with it. But in these days, when loco- 
motion is rapid, easy, and comparatively cheap, it is 
almost counted an absolute necessity that one should 
travel, be it ever so little. Those who have been trained 
in small places, where the prospect of advancement is not 
very promising, naturally gravitate toward the large 
towns, where they hope to make a better living, if not to 
make a mark in their profession. They carry their ex 
perience with them, and while they are gaining knowledge 
may be able to impart some, thus benefiting the places 
they visit in return for the benefit they acquire. How 
many men whose names are familiar in our mouths as 
household words might possibly have been unknown to 
the world if they had not become rolling stones? Not 
only in literature, but in science, art, politics and other 
spheres of public life, there are many examples of the good 
resulting from a little ambition on the part of some to see 
the world, and do what they could for its advancement and 
their own. The pioneers in our own profession, that of 
the ‘‘art preservative,’’ either from choice or necessity, 
were mostly ‘‘ rolling stones’’ in one sense of the term, 
for they carried the knowledge of the art from place to 
place, and the consequence is that scarce a single corner 
of the earth is without a printing-press or a printer, and 
the practice of the art is so extensive as to give employ- 
ment to millions. 

We would therefore say to all those who desire to avoid 
becoming moss-covered fossils, hidden away in some ob- 
scure corner, and who have a longing after better things, 
do not let the application of this proverb deter you from 
endeavoring to better your condition, for it may be that 
you are destined to become one of the shining lights of the 
world, and only need a little confidence to set out on the 
road that shall lead to fame, if not to fortune. AG oe: 





A GERMAN house is manufacturing board for special stereotyping 
purposes. It only requires to be well wetted. Owing to its forming a 
single sheet it can be taken up from form. It has, however, some 
disadvantages that neutralize any qualities, namely, being hard, requiring 
too much beating on form and taking but few moulds. 
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“THE GEST IS THE CHEAPEST” 


Bibber’s Roller Composition, 


Price 30 Cents per Pound. 





IS THE BEST COMPOSITION MADE; IS THE MOST RELIABLE, 
AND DOES THE BEST WORK. 


Van Bibber’s “Rough and Ready” 


Price 35 Cents per Pound. 





Is the Cheapest Roller Material sold. By using it your winter Rollers will cost you about 
nineteen cents per pound, and the Rollers will be good ones. It is easy, 
quick and sure, and can be kept on hand for years. 


Our goods are kept in stock by the following leading houses. Send your orders to them 
and SPECIFY VAN BIBBER'S: 


FOR SALE IN THE EAST BY 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO New York City. | J.& F. B. GARRETT Syracuse, N. Y. 
VANDERBURG, WELLS & CO New York City. H.L. PELOUZE & SON Washington, D.C. 
COLLINS & McLEESTER Philadelphia, Pa. H.L. PELOUZE & SON Richmond, Va. 
BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY ...Boston, Mass. | CHAS. J. CARY & CO Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE IN THE WEST BY 


MARDER, LUSE & CO Chicago, Ill. | JNO. T. RETON & SON Kansas City, Mo. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER Chicago, Ill. | C. P. KINGSBURY St. Joseph, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY St. Louis, Mo. | JONES BROS Dallas, Tex. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO,., St. Paul, Minn. | J.J. PASTORIZA Houston, Tex. 
ROB’T ROWELL Louisville, Ky. |. CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY Cincinnati, O. 
H. H. THORP MANUF'’G CO Cleveland, O. LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS Cincinnati, O. 
E. C. PALMER & CO New Orleans, La. | CHATFIELD & WOODS Cincinnati, O. 

Atlanta, Ga. | CHARLES STEWART PAPER CO.....Cincinnati, O. 
Des Moines, Ia. | ALEAN C: KERR @' CO... oo ccscsccccwes Pittsburg, Pa. 
Orders are also promptly filled by the following Advertising Agencies: 


| Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, O. 











OO LONGWORTH STRBEBT, 


Rollers Cast Promptly. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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JACOB MANZ. ALFRED BERSBACH. 





PRINTING=INK 


WORKS. 


e 
ese 
e 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 








WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
“SSONIAVUYONA-OLOHd 


710 SANSOM St. PHILADELPHIA. 








RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVINGS 


Of any conceivable subject executed in the very best style and 27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 


at the most reasonable prices. For samples of work we refer ken ; 
you to The Inland Printer Co. Liberal discounts allowed SHARP S8T., BALTIMORE, 
printers and publishers. Send for estimates. 198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


Respectfully, J. MANZ & CO. 





GOLDING’S HOLYOKE. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


TABLET # PRESS 
For Blocking Paper of all Sizes. W.H. PARSONS & CO. 








PaPER MANUFACTURERS 


——_ 


News and Book Papers 


A SPECIALTY. 


SHOWS THE POSITION OF PRESS WHEN PAPER IS READY FOR CEMENTING, 


This press reduces cost of blocking to comparatively nothing. Over 5000 sheets Ca ra Boa rd, En velopes, Flat 


can be blocked at a time in about ten minutes. 


EVERY PRINTER, STATIONER AND BINDER NEEDS IT. ele 
Writing, Etc. 


Prices, $9 and $15. 
Send for Circular. The Press is sold on trial. 
OPINIONS. 

Joun Carter & Co., Paper Dealers, Boston ; ‘It would be difficult for us to 
get along without it. Everyone doing blocking should have one.’” 

Joun po geen ge ers etc., a ore great ne is in getting at 
both sides of a pad without a possibility of the paper slipping or twisting in an 
way, Tike ke” ey Cuicaco Orrice: 148 La SALLE STREET. 

Ricuarp Davis, Mercantile Stationer, Boston: ‘‘ It gives entire satisfaction.” 

ANGELL’s Printing Office, New York City: ‘‘ One week’s use of the TABLET 
Press pays for its cost.’”’ 


C. OW. DAVIS, AGENT. 


D 
Me eres 1 GOLDING & CO ° al Pe in 
PRINTING PRESSES, TOOLS, TYPE AND MATERIALS, 
183 to 199 Fort Hill Square, BOSTON. 
Send three two-cent stamps for 166 pp. illustrated catalogue. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 
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BINDERS “@# 


—AND— 
PAPER- 
MAKERS 


MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICES oe 


NO BETTER 
MACHINERY IN 
THE MARKET. 


BROS & SPINDLER, Gen’ eis ree 


nN <— 
% 


~— 


ei Co 
=>. = 


4 


& u7 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 








HE 


rdon Press. 


| 
| 


New Style G 


- - ff oe 


Five Sizes Made: 13x19, 1X17, 10X15, 9x13 & 8x12, 


(INSIDE THE CHASE). 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICALION. 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 
99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





C. JURGENS & BRO. 


86 & 88 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, 


Lilectroty pers 
. fereotvp CVs, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





-—==LEADS, SLUGS== 


AND 


LABOR-SAVING FURNITURE. 


CouNTRY ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PRomMpT ATTENTION. 
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Chicago Meta] Felloe Co. Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ESTABLISHED 1872. 


7 ii limois S550 
— 7 vpe-Founding 





———————— 5 
eS  ) 
/ 


Wy 


— 


| 


200 & 202 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


‘SSNOOVM ANVH AYAAITAAG 





Geo. Bruce's Son & Co. and James Conner’s Sons, 
— NEW YORK.——————— 


PRINTERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 





_ 
= 
co 


EVER OFFERED TO THE TRADE, 
ei Newspaper Dresses and Complete Outfits for Job Offices. 
Cuicaco MetAat FEtvor Co.: Curcaco, August 29, 1884. 


Gents,—The hand cart you supplied us is undeniably the strongest on the market; PRINTING PRESSES 
’ 


the metal felloes cannot possibly wear out or break with any ordinary usage; we 
strongly recommend them. 





Yours truly, 
IETS ccerenecrndinad: saan Of all makers, and everything requisite in the Printing 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: art, furnished at manufacturers’ prices. 


Corner 53rd and Arnold Streets, CHICAGO, LLL. 4@~ Send for our New Specimen Book for 1883. 





SMITH & SEAL, 





fall 


DEALERS IN 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS 





Machinery & Matervats 


No. 124 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send Ten Cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 





ESTIMATES FOR NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


OUTFITS FURNISHED. 
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[onnet's Power Wire Stitching Machine. 


PATENTS PENDING. 


Weight 200 pounds, 


All iron and steel. 


‘punog 19d ‘AYIM ANNOW Lsagd 
‘ALATANOD YAHOLILS ‘AdINd 


The simplicity of this machine is WONDERFUL, and at the price will enable parties 
to have more than one for use. 


- offering this valuable and simple Wire Stitching Machine to the Trade we 

can safely say that it is the only simple Wire Stitcher that does not require 
an expert machinist to keep it in good working order, This machine Forms, 
Drives and Clinches a Staple from a CONTINUOUS ROUND WIRE wound on spools, 
and will stitch a pamphlet from two sheets to one-quarter of an inch thick, either 
through the back or the centre or saddle. 

The machine has but seven single parts, including the iron stand. There 
are no parts to get out of order, NO CLOGGING UP with the staples. The ma- 
chine can be stopped instantly by taking the foot off the treadle. The speed is 
120 revolutions per minute, each revolution making and driving the staple. 
There is hardly ANY LIMIT to its production, as it depends on the expertness of 
the operator in handling the paper. The table is raised and lowered so as to ad- 
just for the different thicknesses of the books. There are no other adjusting 
parts. This stitcher works finely on Calendar work. A sheet 36 inches long 
can be stitched in the center. The machine has all simple cam movements and 
will outwear any other machine of the kind. We have also put the price of the 
round wire, which is of the very best quality in the market, at such a low price 
that it is less than thread. 


DONNELL’S HAND PERFORATOR. 


Sl Hand Perforating Machine we can fully recommend to be a FIRST 

CLASS PERFORATOR. It is sucha Perforator as has been long wanted 
in the trade for Binders, Printers and Lithographers, whose trade does not 
warrant a larger machine, The price will enable all in the trade to do their own 
perforating. This machine will allow any size of paper to be perforated and will 
perforate as perfectly as our large machines. It makes a Round Hole, the same 
as on Postage Stamps, and the perforating is large enough for any Check Book. 
There is no taking out of the needles, and in case of accident the pins can be re- 
placed at a very little expense. 

At this low price, we will deliver free on board of cars, at our factory: 


10o-Inch Perforator, - - $35 00. 


E. P. DONNELL & CO., 
158 & 160 South Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE ONLY 


PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFIT 


WANTS OF THE PRINTING-OFFICE. 


M. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 


zo Spruce Street, - NEW YORK. 


As time has proven, and hundreds testify, the HuGHes SterEotypre OvutFit 
With such, 
any printer can do an immense amount of work with but a small amount of type, by 
Type-high and exact widths—all metal casts—cast 


is the only practical patented method for the printing-office in general. 


stereotyping various ways, viz: 
and block at the same operation on wooden coves—thin flat plates with bevelled sides 
for book work and patent blocks, etc. One can easily and quickly stereotype stand- 
ing advertisements, multiply job forms with finest of results, make fonts of Job 
Display Type, Rules, Borders, Corners, Tints, Leads, Slugs, Furniture, Fancy 
Designs, etc. It facilitates presswork, saves type, composition, makes color work 
easy, opens a new field and secures a great variety of work, with good profit, that 
could not be done otherwise. It occupies but little space, does away with danger- 
ous, complicated machinery, and only costs, according to size, from $75 to $150. 
Send for descriptive circulars and testimonials from hundreds of good and re- 


liable printers from all principal places. 


M. J. HUGHES. 


NEW YORK. 


CGONIGAL SGRRAW QUOIN. 


10 Spruce Street, 





Lever Press-Bed Key. 
Fits all sizes 


| 
Combination Key—fits all sizes. tl 
Expanded Quoin. Closed Quoin, 


The CONICAL SCREW QUOIN, in one substantial piece, is a combination 
of the three most effective principles known to mechanics, viz.: the SCREW, WEDGE 
and LEVER. It is perfectly simple, the most durable, the easiest handled with 
straight furniture or beveled sidesticks, and is indorsed by hundreds of practical 
printers and mechanical experts as the BEST AND ONLY CORRECT PRINCIPLE ever 
applied toa Quoin, It gives a wider bearing and expansion—a positive, direct 
pressure, with justification where needed; and is free from ali sliding, wabbling 
motions known to the iron wedge. It is manufactured in four sizes, with Combina- 
tion Key to fit all; also a Screw Press-Bed Key is furnished to lock and unlock forms 


next to the cylinder, 

SIZES AND PRICES. 
% inch in width and 2% in length, per doz....... $3 
; “ “ até “ 1 cca a ae 


Hi 


.1—Size 7 
. 2—Size % 
D1Ze 78 
.4—Size % 2 scetece #95 
Combination Key, 50 cents; Plated, 75 cents. Press-Bed Key, 50 cents. 


RPURNITUREB. 


“ “ “ec “ 


ae 


Sidestick and Quoin’ Combination. 

Upon the same principle of the Conical Screw Quoin, the above combination 
is manufactured in full lengths to suit the sizes and bottoms of popular sizes, such as 
circulars, book pages, also to suit the sides of chases of all small jobbers, Send for 
prices of what may be desired. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


M. J. HUGHES, Manufacturer, 


Stereotypers’ Outfits and Conical Screw Quoins, 
10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 





THE 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


is & 7 Fifth Ave, CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE 


USED BY THE 





Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Staats Zeitung, 
A. N. Kellogg Co. (all offices), Chicago Newspaper Union, Western Newspaper 
Union, St. Paul Globe, St. Paul Day (new paper), Minneapolis Tribune, Minne- 
apolis Journal, once City Journal, Des Moines Register, Des Moines Leader, 
Quincy Whig, Quincy Herald, Dubuque Herald (dress 8 years old), Dubuque 
Times, Keokuk Gate City, Burlington Argus, Muscatine Tribune, Muscatine, 
Journal, Fort Wayne Gazette, Fort Wayne Sentinel, Oshkosh Northwestern, 
Springfield (Ills.) Journal, and scores of other leading papers throughout the 
country. 
IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 





WE ARE GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS CO’S DRUM CYLINDER, TWO-REVOLU- 
TION AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 


THE HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS, 


AND ALSO CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


ALL KINDS OF JOB PRESSES. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
AND 
COMPLETE OUT-FITS SHIPPED ON SHORT NOTICE. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


CARTER, RIcE & Co. 


CORPORATION, 
WHOLESALE P A P KE R DEALERS, 
272 Devonshire St. BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A 


WE CARRY A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


Book, News, Cover and Manilla Papers 


FINE, SUPERFINE AND ENGINE-SIZED 


FLATS, CARDS, CARD-BOARD, TAGS, 
TWINE, ETC. 


In fact, every kind of. Paper a Stationer or Printer has occasion to use. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


OF LATEST THING IN COVER PAPER, 


Our “Imperial” and “Royal Antique.” 





James L. Leg, President. PAuL SHNIEDEWEND, Sec, & Treas. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 
Printers Warehous 


303-305 Dearborn St. and 46-48 Third Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, 


Jounson Type Founpry, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Res We have now on hand a large and most complete stock 
of Typr, Borpers, Curs, Rurs, Erc., including all the latest 
productions of this celebrated Foundry, and hope to be favored by 
all the old patrons of MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN, and many 
Promptness a special feature. 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 


P. O. Box 422, 


new ones, 


Telephone 508. 





.SALLENGE 


vd Old Style Gordon Improvec ed. : 


Pe pe 





CIs. 


at 


> 
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» 
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FIRST-CLASS IN ALL RI 


UO 


PRICES ON CARS IN CHICAGO: 


Eighth Medium, - 7x11 inside Chase, - 
Eighth Medium, - 8x12 ed - - . 200 00 
Quarto Medium, IOXI5 - 270 00 
Half Medium, 13x19 - - - 375 00 
Half Medium, 14X20 * : 425 00 
Boxing, $5, $6 and $8. Steam Fixtures. $15. ” Fountain, $25. 


Send for circulars giving full particulars, and do not fail to give the ‘‘ CHALLENGE”’ 
careful examination before making a purchase. 


$175 00 


SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO., 
303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, ART OF PRINTING, 


Published Monthly by 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
2 TAYLOR BUILDING, MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
H. O. SHEPARD, Pres. - - - JOS. PEAKE, Src.-TREAs. 
A. C. CAMERON, Epiror. 


DEVOTED TO THE 





RATES. 


for six months, Seventy-five 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One dollar and a half per annum in advance; 

ents; single copies, Fifteen Cents. 

To countries within the postal union, fifty cents additional. 

Tue INLAND Printer will be issued promptly on the tenth of each month, Sub- 
scriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Secretary by postoffice order or 
in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PriNTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers throughout the West will confer a great favor on the Editor of this 
Journal by sending him news pertaining to the crs aft in their section of the country, 
particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


THREE | sIx | 
MONTHS. MONTHS, 





TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


ONE 
MONTH, 





One inch 

One-eighth page ...... 
One-quarter page ...... 
One-half page 

One page 


The following gentlemen have authority to receive and receipt for subscriptions 
to THE INLAND PRINTER: 

New York: Franklin A. Baxter, Shoe and Leather Reporter, 17 Spruce street 

Puitapetpnta: C. W. Miller, Rec.-Sec. Pressmen’s Union, P.O. Box « 269. 

WasuincTon, D.C. : E. H. Thomas, N. J. avenue and H street N. W. 

Str. Louis, Mo.: W. ‘i. Bowman, 2514 Cass ave. 

Cuicaco ; Edward Langston, with J. M. W. Jones Printing Co. 

Boston, Mass.: Silas L. Morse, 117 Franklin street. 

Toronto, Ont.: James McDonald, with Rowsell & Hutchison. 

BuFrrato, N. Y.: E. D. Eastabrook, 81 W. Genesee street. 

Mempuis, Tenn.: H. P. Hanson, Sec’y Typographical Union No. 11. 

Granp Rapips, Micu.:_ M. A. True, 51 and 53 Lyon street. 

MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Paut, Minn.: T.S. Clinch, Tribune Jobroom. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: Fred. A. Lorenz, Carlon & Hollenbeck’s Pressroom, 

WinnirzG, Man.: A, Fletcher, Sec’y Typographical Union No. 191. 

SACRAMENTO, CaL.: J. L. Robinette, with Lewis & Johnston, 410 J street, 

Mitwaukee: W. P. H: armon, at B urdick & Armitage, Broadway. 

MontrEAL: J. E. Tardiff, 11 St. Louis Hippolyte street. 

PorTLAND, OR.: ap Ss. Helmer, 68 Montgomery street. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail of the following well known 
newsdealers in Chicago: 

WELLs B, Sizer, 152 Dearborn street. 

Pierce & SNYDER, 122 Dearborn street. 


CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1885. 


INVENTORS AND THEIR CLAIMS. 


HE inventive genius of the American mechanic has 
long been recognized, and needs no eulogium at our 
hands. 


implements—the substitution of mechanical for manual ap- 


In his special forte, the production of labor-saving 


pliances—he not only holds his own but successfully com- 
petes with all rivals. Under these circumstances we can 
certainly afford to be just in awarding honor to whom 
honor is due, even when the acknowledgment is bestowed 
upon a European competitor, because such recognition 
does not and cannot detract from our own merits. And it 
is an ungenerous spirit, unworthy of a high minded people, 
which denies the palm of superiority even when establish- 
ed. That there is too much of this disposition manifested 
by those from whom we havea right to expect better things 
does not admit of successful denial. Modesty is a virtue to 
which some of our quondam inventors are apparently 
strangers; and the claim so frequently put forth, and so 
often unfounded, that to their brains alone is the world 
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indebted for the conception of a certain idea, and that all 
improvements embodying it, either directly or remotely, 
must necessarily have been purloined, is as false as it is 
ridiculous. In photo or chemical engraving, for example, 
how many claimants are there for the honor of priority ? 
How many processes may be found under various classifica- 
tions, having to all intents and purposes a distinction with- 
out a difference, and all based on the same cardinal prin- 
ciple? Almost as many as there are days in the year, and 
these, too, simply the forerunners of what the future will 
bring forth. Yet it would be unjust for any one of these 
claimants to arrogate to himself the exclusive title to owner- 
ship in these inventions, and to deny the claims of others 
equally valid, simply because such improvements have been 
developed without his knowledge. In the case of the tele- 
phone we have Bell, Edison and Gray, a Canadian, an 
American andan Englishman, claiming equal credit for the 
same invention, and later, Drawbaugh insisting on prec- 
In fact, Bell and Gray furnish the extra- 
ordinary coincidence that both of these inventors hit upon 


edence over all. 


the same contrivance at the same time, unknown to each 
other, and appeared at the patent office, through their 
agents, on the same day (February 14, 1876), and within 
a few hours of each other. The process of photogravure, 
known in its perfection only to Goupil & Co., 
is not the invention, as claimed, of a Frenchman, but of an 


of Paris, 


Englishman, the late H. Fox Talbot, who patented it in 
1852, but whose experiments, though somewhat crude, fur- 
nished the groundwork upon which Rousselon improved. 
In telegraphy, Wheatstone and Morse dispute the palm of 
originality ; while the application of steam as a motive 
power on the water has a dozen claimants besides Syming- 
ton or Fulton. An almost exact duplicate of Colt’s re- 
volver, constructed hundreds of years ago, may be seen in 
the ‘Tower of London ; and models of the now famed reap- 
ing machine were exhibited during the last century. 

Our intention, however, is not to classify or multiply 
examples of dual pretentions, as these will present them- 
We 
to unbiased minds, that no nationality or country can sub- 


selves to the intelligent reader. rather desire to show 
stantiate its claims to a monopoly of the world’s inventors ; 
and that in this age of progress, when one discovery is but 
the precursor of another, and where ten thousand seekers 
after truth are engaged in the same pursuit, or following 
the same line of investigation, it is quite possible that more 
than one person may arrive at the same results by the same 
or different processes. And when such is the case, it is 
ungenerous, to use no harsher term, to allow our national 
prejudice to control the sober, second thought. 

These remarks apply equally to the productions of the 
type foundry and press factory, as well as to those of the 
laboratory or the loom, We believe in inculcating a na- 
tional spirit, and fostering a national pride, but sometimes 
this spirit of self-laudation, this stand-bye-for-I-am-holier- 
than-thou claim is carried too far, and then it becomes a 
True greatness is not dependent 
If one be- 
comes so enraptured with the glories of his own country’s 
achievement that he belittles or fails to appreciate those of 
other nations, he commits an egregious error. 


just subject for censure. 
on bombastic claims or meretricious graces. 
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PUT ON THE BRAKES. 

HE “haste to be rich’’ mania, even at the expense of 

character or honesty, manifested in many business 
circles, is one of the most to be deplored signs of the 
times which, unless stamped out by public sentiment, or 
the iron hand of the law, forbodes no good for the com- 
mercial integrity of the future. The unhealthy craving to 
accomplish by a coup ad’ état, at the expense of honor and 
rectitude, results which experience has proven are only the 
legitimate rewards of years of laborious toil, honesty and 
close attention to business and business principles, and the 
facilities afforded to perfect such nefarious schemes, under 
the quasi sanction of law, demand prompt and serious 
consideration. These fraudulent loop-holes must be 
blocked, even if heroic measures are required to do so. 

Constant contact with dishonesty, blunts, probably 
imperceptibly, though none the less surely, the moral 
sensibilities. Each successful fraudulent sale or transfer, 
emboldens others to make a similar attempt, and fortifies 
the thief in embryo with a precedent and an argument. 
‘«If’’ he practically says, ‘*such and such a party had the 
legal (?) right to make a transfer under certain circum- 
stances, why should I not avail myself of a similar oppor- 
tunity? Honor or honesty are myths, and so long as I 
can clutch the swdstance and laugh in my sleeves at the 
dupes who are trying to catch the shadow, what do I care 
or need to care for public sentiment? Even if the worst 
comes, my creditors will compromise for ten or fifteen cents 
on the dollar, so let those who are fools enough jog along 
in the same old style, paying one hundred cents on the 
dollar, and meeting every obligation, do so, I can discount 
them all.’’ And from his standpoint he is undoubtedly 
correct. 

Anomalous as the statement may seem, a spasmodic 
prosperity is too often responsible for these collapses. They 
are men who can surmount difficulties, but who succumb 
when success seems to crown their efforts. Blinded by a 
temporary prosperity they branch off into unwarranted 
extravagance, regardless of the pitfails which beset their 


pathway, the advice of age, or the wisdom of providing | 


for the day of adversity. They become a law unto them- 
selves, and when the hour of trial comes, as come it will 
to all such, collapse and fraud are the sequence. 

A number of years ago, Dr. James Syme, of Edin- 


burgh, one of the most famous surgeons of his day, made | 


the initial attempt, after placing the subject under the 
influence of an anzesthetic, to remove part of a decayed 
jaw-bone. The College of Surgeons, London, always 
number of students who predicted certain failure. The 
patient dying under the operation, Syme was roundly 
hissed by the Cockney representatives, though no notice 
was taken of their action. A short time after a similar 
operation was performed by the same surgeon with perfect 
success. As on the former occasion the English metropolis 
was represented by a number of doubting Thomases, who, 
however, loudly cheered the professor on the result, but, as 


before, no attention was paid to their demonstration. After 
the patient had been removed, the operator, in response to 


‘¢Gen- 


calls for a speech, replied substantially as follows: 
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tlemen,”’ said he, addressing the London students, ‘‘I care 
as much now for your applause as I cared for your censure 
on a former occasion, and that is nothing at all;’’ then 
turning to his own pupils, continued, ‘‘ Remember, young 
men, J could afford to take the risk I did in the first in- 
stance, you cannot afford to take any risks. JZy reputation 
did not depend on the success or failure of a single experi- 
ment, while yours has yet to be established. Let not him 
who putteth his armor on boast as he who putteth it off.’’ 
Words of wisdom which many of our reckless prosperity- 
blinded beginners iti business would do well to ponder 
over. 

Said an old acquaintance, a retired printer, to us a few 
days ago: ‘Times are changed since I went into busi- 
ness. I did not go to my office behind a fast horse, o 
leave it at four o’clock in the afternoon to drive one. I 
looked after my men, stuck to my desk, gave business my 


| close personal supervision, saved every dollar I could, even 


though people called me stingy, met my obligations as 
they matured, prided myself on my good name, kept my 


| word as good as my bond, and as a consequence am now 
enabled to enjoy my declining years without the cares of 


business. Yes, that was the time before fraudulent failures 


| and transfers had become popular, and ten and fifteen per 
| cent compromises incentives to crime ; when men learned 


to creep before they walked, and when honesty, practically 
recognized, was the best policy.”’ 

Young men, aye, and old ones too, put on the brakes 
before it is too late. 


THE PUBLIC PRINTER. 
HE INLAND PRINTER has studiously avoided intruding 
upon its readers or the craft at large the claims of any 
candidate for the position of public printer, despite the 
suggestion of some of its would-be advisers. It desires, 
however, to emphatically express the hope, that should a 
change be decided on, that the appointee will be a man 
who has wo¢f made himself obnoxious to the union printers 


| of the United States. 


A CORRESPONDENT, under date of January 19, writes: 
* Will you, in your next issue, explain how to avoid the wrinkling 
of the paper on a poster, with rule or border around. I have tried 


| several different ways already, and cannot make come out smooth, and 


therefore kindly ask you, through your columns, to give the cause and 
the remedy, I herewith send you sample of poster, showing what I 
mean.” 


The question asked by our correspondent is one which 


| does not admit of a categorical reply, because the agencies 


jealous of a rival,-was represented on the occasion by a | which produce the result of which he complains vary in 


their character. In other words the causes which produce 
the wrinkles in one case are not the same which produce 
them in another. A great deal, therefore, depends on the 
skill and judgment of the pressman, and his ability to 
apply the needed remedy as the circumstances demand. 
In the sample sent, the fault may have lain with the press 
itself, or the grippers may not have been properly tight- 
ened, or the tapes properly adjusted, etc. Again, an 


_ overlay instead of an underlay over the heavy line, would, 


from its position, cause just such a crease as our inquirer 


| desires to remove. 














PRINTING-OFFICE CHARACTERS. 

UMAN nature is, no doubt, much the same the world 
H over, though its gradual unfolding is largely depen- 
dent on surroundings and circumstances. Thus the char- 
acteristics of printers seem to be more positive and thor- 
oughly developed, than in those in many other walks of life. 
This, we believe, arises from the nature of their calling, the 
tendency of which, unless a man is an incorrigible dolt, is 
to sharpen the faculties and bring to the surface certain 
traits which, under other auspices, would remain compar- 
atively dormant. That these characteristics, which make 
or mar the comfort of their associates, are more observable 
in a printing-office than elsewhere, we think will be con- 
ceded by those who have given the matter due considera- 
u1on. 
he recognized: First, there is the Professional Growler, 
who, go where he may, is always sowing the seeds of dis- 
ension; he is the Ishmaelite whose hand is against every 
one, and who always sees the dark side, but never the 
silver lining of the cloud. He was evidently born a churl, 
and will die the same; he possesses the unenviable faculty 
of making a mountain out of a molehill and magnifying 
every petty difficulty. If aset of rules he discovers are a 
pica too short, or the very Zine he wants a nonpareil too 
long, he growls like a bear with a scalded head, and 
annoys the entire office with his profanity, or the declara- 
tion that ‘‘life is a vast conspiracy at best ’’ ; and if he ever 
enters the happy hunting grounds, will continue to growl, 
for the reason there is nothing further to growl about. 

Next there is the Cynic, generally as full of conceit 
and poison as an egg is full of meat, and who seldom, if 
ever, has a good word to say about anybody. He takes 
more delight in retailing than refuting a slander ; watches 
the movements of an embarrassed stranger, criticises his 
job, and makes it his especial business to enlighten those 
who are willing to listen, as to its merits or defects; he 
always magnifies the mote in his neighbor’s eye, but is 
blind to his own defects, and displays his ma/ propensities 
in a hundred different ways, repulsive to a true manhood. 

Then there is the Wiseacre, who has evidently mistaken 
his calling, but is a firm believer in the doctrine that 
republics are ungrateful. He is a man who can discount 
the epidermis of a rhinoceros, and the cheek of a govern- 
ment mule; and knows more about business than the man- 
ager, more about finance than the owner, more about 
editing than the editor, more about presswork than the 
pressman, more about punctuation than the proofreader, 
who, in fact, knows all about everything except what he is 
paid to know, and in that direction his ignorance is gen- 
erally as dense as Egyptian darkness, yet the sang-froid 
with which he dispenses his unsolicited opinions is as 
exhilarating as a Dakota blizzard. 

Following is the Earthworm, the meanest of all created 
things; the man(!) who regrets that the day does not 
consist of forty-eight instead of twenty-four hours; who, 
when asked to contribute to a charity, no matter how 
worthy, invariably has a note to meet, a payment to make, 
or a mortgage to raise. He hopes there will not be a holi- 
day on Washington’s Birthday or Decoration Day, or, in 
fact, any day ; a groveler who does not know what social or 
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intellectual enjoyment means, and is determined, so far as 
in his power lies, that no one else shall know. His hori- 
zon is bounded by the dingy walls of a printing-office, 
and he thinks that man’s chief end is to drudge three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year, and overtime whenever 
the opportunity is presented. He munches his lunch in 
the workroom, and when the final summons comes, will, 
no doubt, seriously inquire if he cannot be allowed to 
make a full week before obeying it. 

Nor must we omit the Castle-in-the-Air-Enthusiast, 
whose balance-wheel is out of gear, and who is always 
advocating some visionary project, and counting his chick- 
ens before they are hatched ; whose schemes, like Jonah’s 
gourd, grow up in a night and perish ina day. He knows 
that the man who establishes a paper or job office in such 
and such a locality will coin money, even though his past 
experience with similar surroundings have ended in disas- 
trous failure. Nothing disheartened, however, he intends 
to make another break, which, it is safe to predict, he will 
succeed in doing, and also in breaking somebody else 
before he again reaches ¢/erra firma. 

Next we have the Sycophant, the apology for a man, 
who is afraid to say his soul is his own, and never expresses 
an opinion until he is sure it is in consonance with the 
views of the powers that be, and who invariably concurs, 
in chapel meeting or elsewhere, with the foreman’s views, 
whether he knows what these views are or not. Yet it 
will be found advantageous to keep an eye on this genus 
homo, because a man who is false to his own best interests, 
is very apt to be false to the interests of others, and 
employers are shrewd enough to take such obsequious ser- 
vices at their true value. 

Then last, but not least, we have the redeeming feature, 
the True Man, who has a kind, cheery word and helping 
hand for everybody, especially the stranger; when asked a 
courteous question, he invariably gives a courteous reply, 
no matter who the interrogator may be, and receives all 
favors with thanks, as he is ever ready to grant one. He 
is studiously avuided by the scandal-monger, and is never 
connected with a dirty, “‘unmanly action; always minds 
his own business, and leaves other people’s severely alone. 
And it is almost needless to add, that as a rule, the man- 
hood and qualifications as a printer, of such a repre- 
sentative, generally correspond. 

Reader, the counterparts of some of these characters 
may be found in every job and newspaper office. Which 
is the man who commands your esteem, or the one whose 
traits you prefer to emulate ? 


N the, present issue will be found a communication from 
| a ‘‘ Type-Founder,’’ presenting the ‘‘other side’’ of 
the question on the adoption of a standard measurement, 
and justice compels the admission that he presents some 
plausible arguments to sustain the position he assumes, that 
the difficulties in the way of its adoption are almost insur- 
mountable. But while conceding this, there are certainly 
“¢two sides’’ to the question, we think that many of the 
objections urged would disappear before united and intelli- 
The subject, however, is one worthy of atten- 
tion, and we shall refer to it at length in our next. 




















VENTILATION. 
URE air, or the purest it is possible to obtain, is as 
essential in the composing or pressroom as it is in the 







mercantile office or private dwelling. 
printing-offices the question of ventilation is never thought 
of by the proprietors. The air is vitiated with a conglom- 
eration of odors arising from gas, lavatories, cuspidors, 
dirty pipes, vile tobacco and cigars, lunches, etc., with 
the result that the employés experience a dull, heavy, 
languid feeling, which they are apt to ascrive to every 
cause but the right one. This is especially so during the 
winter months, when the windows are kept tightly closed 
and the evil intensified by the fullest use of the heating 
apparatus, and further aggravated by the almost continu- 
ous use of gas; each gas light consuming as much oxygen 













as eight persons. 

Employers will do well to look into this question from 
an economical standpoint. If employés, through inhaling 
a poisonous atmosphere, have their energies stagnated, 
there must of necessity result a serious loss to the em- 
ployers, and the larger the number employed the greater 








will be that loss. 
The yearly profits of a business are made up from the 






aggregate of small margins, and duly entered in the books 
of the concern. So also the losses, as far as bad debts are 
concerned. But what record can be kept of the loss sus- 
tained through the want of proper ventilation? None 
whatever. The proprietors go on, year after year, in bliss- 
ful ignorance of any financial leakage from such a cause. 








Sharp, shrewd business men at the head of large establish- 
ments, look into this matter. It will pay you! 







Pure air is what the Typo needs 





To aid him thro’ his daily tasks ; 





Foul atmosphere consumption breeds— 





Pure air! Pure air! is what he asks. 







THE TYPOTHETZ OF NEW YORK. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 







The Typothetz, the society of master printers of the city of New 





York, held their annual dinner at the Hoffman House, of that city, in 
commemoration of the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, on Saturday 






evening, January 17, 1885. 
The affair was one of the most elegant and enjoyable of the season. 






Over one hundred were seated at the tables—representatives of nearly 





all the leading houses in the city, with many distinguished guests well 





known to the literary world. The president of the society, Mr. Wm. 





C. Martin, an old-time printer, with a record of fifty years of business 





life, presided ; while among his associates were the two vice-presidents, 





Mr. Theo. L. DeVinne, of world-wide reputation as an authority on 





all matters pertaining to the craft, and John F. Trow, publisher of the 





New York Directory, and head of one of the foremost houses of New 





York ; the treasurer, Albert B. King, and the secretary, W. C. Rogers; 





Douglas Taylor, of the executive committee; Frank D. Harmon, 





chairman of the dinner committee; Howard Lockwood, J. J. Little, 
Martin B. Brown, Jas. A. Rogers, Peter C. Baker, J. C. Rankin, Jr., 
W. Armitage Harper, Jos. B. Stilwell, E. P. Coby, W. J. Pell, John 
F. Polhemus, H. G. Polhemus, Peter DeBaum, Oswald 







Polhemus, C. 
Maune, J. B. Thomas, Jr., L. H. Bigelow, A. C. Cheney, Henry 


Bessey, F. A. Bessey, H. J. Hewitt, J. Bishop Putnam, Frank Tousey, 
John Medole, C. W. Pratt, F. W. Donneborn, John F. Baldwin, W. C. 
Hunter, W. P. Beach, H. C. Berlin, Geo. H. Jones, W. G. Berlin, F. 
A. Jones, Andrew Little, W. P. Atkin, H. Prout, J. C. Gazlay, E. H. 
Coffin, W. C. Rogers, Jr., E. Lange, T. B. DeVinne, N. Rogers, L. 












In the majority of 
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Sherwood, J. P. Swann, W. F. McBreen, D. M. Lewis, C. A. Clapp, 
F, E. Fitch, D. A. Munro, T. B. Harrison, D. H. Jones, E. Wells 
Sackett, and others. 

Among the guests were Whitelaw Reid, editor of the Mew York 
Tribune; Rev. Chas. F. Deems, D.D.; the well known publishers, A. 
D. F. Randolph, Henry O. Houghton, I. K. Funk and A. W. Wagnalls; 
H. O. Shepard, president of the Inland Printer Co., of Chicago; W. 
H. Parsons, president of the American Paper Makers’ Association; A. 
J. Cummings, president of the New York Press Club; Horace White, 
of the Zvening Post; Col. W. L. Brown, of the Daily News; Ber- 
nard Peters, of the Brooklyn Zimes,; John A. Sleicher, Albany Zven- 
ing Journal, Stilson Hutchins, James W. Hinckley, Prof. S. R. Percy, 
Hector Orr, one of the oldest printers in the United States; A. H. 
Scribner, J. Faulkner, S. H. Smith, Richard Alfred, C. G. Crawford, 
D. C. McMonagle, W. A. Doran, J. L. Brower, A. J. Riley, S. P. Starr, 
G. Miller, F. A. Flinn, I. D. Sniffin, W. H. Ray, W. Tierney, E. R. 
Walker, W. C. Hedge, W. H. Haynes, H. W. Brower, S. G. Leake, 
G. F. Boughton, J. W. Harrison, C. E. Bogart, Thos. Claydon, H. 
Holden, W. L. Kehoe, F. T. Morrill, Wm. W. Farmer, and James W. 
English. 

Letters of regret were received from Oswald Ottendorfer, M. Hal- 
stead, S. S. Cox, S. P. Rounds, E. C. Steadman, Geo. W. Childs, Chas. 
A. Dana, Robert Hoe, Jos. Pulitzer, Geo, W. Curtis, J. B. Lippincott, 
eic., etc. 

The menu was a choice one, and reflected great credit both on the 


society and the chairman of the dinner committee, Mr. F. D. Harmon, 
who had it in charge; and the company was a joyous, pleasant gathering, 
who well knew how to enjoy the good things set before it. The even- 
ing altogether was one that will dwell pleasantly in the memory of each 


one present. | 
After the wants of the inner man had been supplied, the president 
opened the after dinner exercises with the following address : 


It will be necessary for us to hasten to the speeches. I had intended to say some- 
thing further, but can only glance at what has transpired since our last annual 
festival. We have had a greater degree of success than might have been anticipated 
a year ago. The meetings of the Typothete have been well attended. I 
would only state, in brief, that the officers have well discharged their duties ; the 
secretary has had a very extensive correspondence, and has always performed his 
duties without any hesitation, and faithfully ; the treasurer reports a comfortable 
balance in the bank; and the executive committee has carried out what was pro- 
posed more than a year ago, and has been very assiduous and earnest in its efforts to 
give the Typothetz a local habitation, It has secured rooms at 19 Park place, 
conveniently situated and handsomely furnished ; the nucleus of a library has been 
presentec by certain members of the association, and in every way the executive 
committee seems to have been controlled by one master spirit. We had, some 
years ago, a commissioner of jurors who would admit of no excuse unless it was 
perfectly valid. I would say that such a manas that has had a remarkable influence 
on the efforts and the actions of the executive committee. The rooms are open at 
all times to the members; the tables are covered with works of art and trade journals. 
It is a place of conference and consultation for all members, and a clerk is always 
present to attend to any business which the members may find it necessary to 
transact; and I would only add that the members are not only welcome, but are 
invited toassemble there for consultation about anything concerning the affairs of the 
trade. It is one of the objects of the Typothetz, as you all know, to cultivate more 
fraternal relations and feelings less antagonistic in regard to the interests of the trade, 
and although we have not expected in any way to control the actions of any member of 
the association, yet we hope and think that in the future it will be a source of advantage 
to every member of the trade to become identified with it, in order that he may learn 
what is going on, and find out what are the best interests of the trade, so far as 
he, as a member of the association, may be connected with it. 

At our last festival meeting we aimed high. We mean to be, if possible, an 
association of gentlemen who shall not only respect themselves but respect all that 
belongs to their occupation and business, and that in no way shall their conduct be 
derogatory to what is intended to be the highest and best interests of the trade and 
themselves as members of the profession. (Applause.) 

It was my intention to address you at further length, but you will excuse me at 
the present time. I believe that I have said all that it is necessary for me to say, 
and would only refer to the fact that while we have had a great deal to encourage 
and inspire us and to give us a feeling of enthusiasm and of devotion to the interests 
of the association as such, it grieves me to say that during the last year we have 
lost three valuable members of the Typotheta; men who were identified with the 
association more than twenty-five years ago. The first of these, Daniel Godwin, of 
Baker & Godwin, was called to hand in his proof at the great meeting of arts in 
Aprillast. Following him was Edward O. Jenkins, well known to the trade and a 
modest member of the association ; and then again, some two months later, we lost 
George McDougal, of the firm of Smith & McDougal. Mr. McDougal was a man of 
taste in his profession and an estimable maa. They were all followed to their last 
resting-place by some members of our association. Let us hope that when our 
forms are locked up we may show as clean an impression before the throne as did 
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these. But I will abbreviate the leaded long primer of my remarks to make room 
for the solid nonpareil. (Applause.) 


‘The Printing-Press ’’ was replied to by Mr. Whitelaw Reid and 
Col. Wm. C. Brown, in felicitous and appropriate remarks. 


Mr. Henry O. Houghton, of the Riverside Press, responded as fol- 
lows to the next toast, “ Publishers: We know them by their 
works; they know us through their faith. ‘Faith without works 
is dead.’ ”” 

I would say, Mr. President, that time seems to foreshorten as I look back to a 
society of this kind, twenty or twenty-five years ago, in which I see a great many 
gentlemen, Iam happy to say, whom I find here tonight. I also miss some very 
excellent friends who are not with us. It is a great pleasure to me that I have for 
many years ranged among my best friends all of the leading men of our craft here 
and in Boston and Philadelphia. I also esteem it a great pleasure to meet with rep- 
resentatives of my craft, and I accepted with great alacrity your invitation; but I 
suppose, from the example set tonight, that, although I have got a text of scripture, 
| am not expected to stick to my text. I have no doubt that there is actual neces- 
sity for faith among publishers, but the text reads, that ‘‘ we know them by their 
works.” It has been my experience that some publishers who have had works have 
not been very well known by them. Thus, publishers who have had associated 
with them printers who understood how to manage their works have been most suc- 
cessful in the long run. (Applause.) Publishers of the present day have not much 
faith ; if they had more faith there would be more works. ‘There is no question but 
that in this country, more than in any other country on the globe, there is a call for 
printed books. We are educating our young people by this means, and they all 
have a taste for reading, study, investigation, and what we need more than anything 
else is that our publishers shall show their faith by their works, that they shall be- 
lieve in the necessity of educating and strengthening this great country, in order that 





these great parties that are antagonistic to each other might fight from knowledge 
rather than from prejudice. 

There is one subject, however, in which I feel very great interest. The great 
danger in this country, and our craft, which not only in its humblest but its highest 
manifestations has a great deal to do withit, is the danger of setting one class 
against another—capital against labor. I take it that the basis of this society was 
not only to promote good fellowship among its members, but also to do the best for 
the art that itcan do. What is the best thing that we, as printers and publishers, 
can do for our art? Iwas in London a few years ago, at a literary fund dinner, and 
was much interested in a speech by General Wolseley, who said that Britain’s vic- 
tories were due to the common soldier, who felt that so much depended on his indi- 





vidual exertions in carrying out the plans of his officers, and who realized the care 
and protection which were given to his interests. Now, the point which comes to 
us, as publishers is, what can we do for our craft? What can we do to elevate it? 
I say that we must look after the printers and journeymen printers. A few weeks 
ago I had the pleasure of visiting the new city of Pullman, which we hear so much 
about. I was treated with great politeness and shown about the place, and it will 
attract anyone’s attention and command admiration. But it was the same kind of 
power that the Czar of Russia uses. When the Czar says ‘‘Good morning ’”’ the 
whole army says ‘‘ Good morning”’ in reply, because it is thoroughly drilled ; and 
if it were possible that a pure despotism could be the voice of a people, then there is 
no difference between a pure democracy and apure autocracy. The trouble 1s that 
such schemes die with the originator ; you cannot keep them ; they cannot be con- 
tinued for any length of time. How can we elevate our profession and continue 
this elevation? By beginning at the beginning just as we do in our own families, 
instructing our apprentices, filling them with an idea of the importance of their pro- 
fessions, and making them feel that to them we look for the perfection of our trade, 
and, whenever we do that, we shall not be disappointed. (Applause.) Over 
thirty years ago I used the old apprenticeship system, and I have followed it to this 
day, with formal indentures, properly signed. They come to me, and the parents 
ask me to allow their children to be apprenticed, and if my establishment has won 
credit I am indebted for one thing to that apprenticeship, Another thing I feel it 
my duty to say : I have never dismissed a man from my employment since I have 
been in business, and I try to make every one feel in my place that his tenure of 
office is as long as mine, and I hope that it will be a great deal longer. (Applause.) 
If we want to be strong we must be weak, as St. Paul was, and what we mean by 
that is that we must trust our workmen, believe in them, look to their interests, 
attend their weddings, if need be; we must respect them as we respect ourselves, 
and teach them by our example and practice that they are of just as much import- 
ance as we; and, if we continue that, this system will perpetuate itself; it will not 
die out with the death of any one of us, but will grow and increase and show this 
country that our only safeguard is in stimulating our own families, our own offices, 
and all of those people in our own craft. 1 believe in protection thoroughly, here and 
everywhere (applause) and we will do as we have done in the past—we will com- 
pete with any nation on the face of the globe. (Great applause.) 


The succeeding toast, ‘‘ Authors: they give us the product of their 
brains; we return them the product of our art,” was responded to by 
Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, as follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—This is rather an embarrassing position ; Iam 
not an author, Iam only a publisher, and a publisher, you have been told a great 
many times, is the deadly enemy of the author, and yet I want to be generous, and 
[ will, as Shakespeare says, be both plaintiff and judge in this case, and speak a word 
for the oppressed author, who has never, or scarcely ever, been known to speak a 
good word for the publisher. (Applause.) It was old Dr. Samuel Johnson, that 
growler in English literature, who said that publishers drank their wine out of the 
skulls of authors, It is a good thing that the publisher stands between the printer 
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and the author, for if the printer were dependent for his wine upon the popularity of 
an author, he would often go dry. Now, gentlemen, it is true that you give in 
exchange for the product of the author’s brain the product of your art; and what a 
confused, mysterious, twisting art it is sometimes ; not the art preservative, but the 
art destructive in the proofs. (Laughter.) A few months ago I had proofs of a 
Christmas carol, two lines of which ran: ‘And to the altar your festal offerings bring.’” 
How did it read in the proof? ‘‘And to the actor your festal offerings bring.’’ I cor- 
rected the error, Mr. President, but it has always been a wonder to me who paid for 
the correction in the proof. (Great applause.) It must be that it was included in that 
mysterious item, ‘time on proof,’”” (Applause.) Mr. President, I will jest no more. 
You give the product of your art,and yet how seldom is there any recognition by the 
public of your art. There are plaudits upon plaudits for the author, and sometimes, 
away off in the distance, an echo, slight and feeble, for the publisher ; but for you, not 
s good word; and if there be even a trifling fault, how readily it is discovered, and how 
severely condemned. But if the critic, gentlemen, only had seen the author’s copy 
and the author’s proof, he would have had a good word for you; and the reader, 
luxuriating at his ease over the beautiful type, the well-balanced page, the perfect 
presswork, how does he—does he ever stop to ask whose puzzled brain planned to 
produce that work of art? Inthe South Kensingtor Museum the literary executor 
of Charles Dickens has placed, under glass, several manuscripts of the great novelist. 
And such manuscripts ! — written in a close, cramped hand ; written so rapidly under 
a pressure in which you can almost see in every line the pulsing of a nerve; blurred, 
blotted, confused on the page, with interlineations and erasures. And of the many 
who glance upon those art treasures scarcely a single one ever gives a thought to the 
compositor, who labored over this manuscript, who, with straining eye, and aching 
brain, and hesitant hand, out of that almost shapeless mass of unintelligible proto- 
plasm slowly evolved a lot of beauty and pathos, of wit, and humor, and caricature, 
rounding it into form — fixed, intelligent form —upon the printed page. (Applause.) 
That is not only the product, but the triumph of your art. 

Within your recollection and mine, Mr. President, what a wonderful develop- 
ment of authorship of all kinds there has been in this country, Every intelligent 
man and every intelligent woman who has not written a novel or a book of some 
kind, or a newspaper article—at least blowing up the editor—or a magazine article, 
is the exception. (Applause.) We are a nation of writers as well as a nation of 
readers; but if there were no such men as you, there would be very few writers. 
Why, what would the novelist do with the novels he turns out every year at the rate 
of five hundred pages? What would he do if there were no printers? No one but a 
printer could read his copy (laughter), and there are no pious*monks who would 
attempt to copy it and illustrate the text. But for you that author would starve to 
death, and the whole class of authors would die out before long, On the other 
hand, how has the brain of the author stimulated the brain of the inventor, the skill 
of the compositor and pressman to produce that which is an honor to all? Stand in 
Printing House Square after midnight, where you can hear the click and clang of the 
great newspaper presses throwing off—I do not know how many thousand impressions 
go, near the old 





every hour, and then look up to the opposite corner, where years 
Tract Society Building, Daniel Fanshaw worked his presses by the simple tread of 
two donkeys that, at the peril of their lives, had been raised to the top floor, That 
is the contrast, and, gentlemen, it is as great a contrast as that between the horse 
ferry-boat and the Brooklyn Bridge. Mr. President, I will detain you but a moment 
longer. Never in the history of English literature has the author been so sumptu- 
ously treated as at the hand of the printer today. Take upan old number of the 
Knickerbocker Magazine and put it alongside of a copy of //arfer’s or the Century, 
and so compare the Webster spelling book of thirty years ago with any recent 
elementary book, and what a contrast! And this runs through every department of 
literature. Each shows a great progressives tride in your art; indeed, every year 
you do but change into something rich and strange; and how must those older men 
feel who saw themselves in magazines and in books, put within the cramped spaces 
of narrow margins and close type, printed in poor ink? How might they envy their 
modern brothers, arranged in gorgeous apparel bedecked with ornaments! And the 
progress that has been made, who ever dreamed of it? 

The poet Herrick, crooning his verses, never dreamed that, three hundred years 
afterward and three thousand miles away, there would be a modern edition of those 
verses, luxurious and superb, crowded full with illustrations drawn by an American 
hand, making a book sumptuous yet perfect in every part, a noted specimen of 
American workmanship. (Great applause.) Not only that, but only a specimen of 
that which is coming to us in quick succession from the presses of Franklin Square 
and the Riverside and other notable firms. And now, Mr. President, looking back 
over this half century of your art, and considering the growth of your literature 
during that time, we may well ask: What will the future be? Doubtless, when we 
reach that condition of national repose which we so much desire, there will be pro- 
duced better authorship. We shall make more and better books upon a higher level. 
And you, gentlemen, what of you and your successors? Your successors will not 
stand where you rest today, and if this country is soon to be the great book market 
of the world, then your sons and their successors are destined to meet every new and 
fresh demand that may be made upon them in their progress, and to hold the fore- 
most place among the bookmakers of their time. (Continued applause.) 


The next toast in order was: “ Paper-makers: A super-royal class. 
The medium between the publisher and the printer,” which was 
responded to by W. H. Parsons, who spoke as follows: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—When I accepted your very courteous invi- 
tation to be your guest this evening, I did not expect that I should stand before you 
to respond to a toast, but that I should eat your dinner, drink your wine, smoke your 
cigars, and listen to those who expected to speak. 

Mention has been made here this evening of Benjamin Franklin. I am not sure 
that we have any Benjamin Franklins among the paper-makers. When I was in 
London, a few weeks ago, I went into Westminster Abbey, and also into St, Paul’s 
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Cathedral, to see if I could find a monument or a tablet to some paper-maker. 
(Laughter.) I looked in vain; why, there is not evena statue in New York —in 
Printing House Square, or anywhere else, that Iam aware of — for any paper-maker. 

My friend Houghton suggests that you are waiting for me to die to have one. 

If our friend, Mr. Randolph, had not been here, you would not have been abie 
to look upon the features of Ben, Franklin this evening; and, therefore, I claim for 
the paper-makers a work of great importance in disseminating the editorials of the 
Tribune and the Daily News and other papers to which reference has been made 
The subject of the toast is the “‘ super-royal class, 


this evening, and also of the Suz. 
Now that means that the 


the medium between the publisher and the printer.”’ 
paper-maker is a ‘‘ super-royal class,” the medium between the mistakes of the 
publisher and the errors of the printer. (Applause.) Being a super-royal class, of 
course we are quite willing to be classed in this pcsition, 

I promised to talk two minutes, and have already spoken for a minute and three- 
quarters. 

A young friend of mine was invited out into the country to an entertainment. 
He got there, and found, as we find here this evening, a goodly company in full 
He expressed himself as surprised that in so remote a district from the city 
Now, if it were not for 


dress. 
there should be so many gentlemen who wore dress coats. 
the printers and paper-makers, I am afraid that the publishers would not be able to 
(Applause.) 


wear dress coats, or coats of any other kind. 


In compliance with repeated calls the president of the Press Club, 
Amos J. Cummings, spoke for almost half an hour, his language bril- 
liant and overflowing with wit and humor. He said: 

I shall not attempt to sketch categorically nor consecutively what I have to say. 
I have been taking a few mental notes this evening, and I shall read them to you 
The first note I have put 
I have an 


without any reference to the connection between them. 
down is in reference to Mr. Baker. Mr. Baker has no idea who I am. 
dea who Mr. Baker is. I :emember coming to this city in 1853, of running away 
from home, stealing my father’s shoes to get to New York in (laughter), of pulling 
up in front of the old 7rzbune office and of reading a sign there that compositors 
were wanted at Baker & Godwin’s, No. 1 Spruce street. I was in want of work ; I 
had four dollars in my pocket; I went to the old Suz office, which was then the 
Tammany Hotel, as well as Tammany Hall, put my little carpet-bag in, and told 
the clerk I would give him ten cents if he would take care of it until I called for it, 
to which he replied that I need not mind about the ten cents. I went around to 
Baker & Godwin’s office, inquiring for work, and was put to work. I distributed 
(Laughter.) Whenever I called for copy they told 


type for three days steadily. 
Meantime I had 


me that there was none, but that I could keep on distributing. 
secured a boarding place and paid $2.50 in advance for board, which left me $1.50. 
There seemed to be no sympathy in that office with me, except so far as distributing 
type was concerned. (Laughter.) I had learned my trade in a country printing- 
office, where the columns were about four inches long and you had a rule, but when- 
ever I distributed type in this office they gave mea page of some old dead-and-gone 
book, where there were no column rules—but no copy! At the end of three days 
some gentleman, probably Mr. Baker will remember him, a gentleman with a bald 
head and a long, red beard, came to me and gave me some copy. It lasted me two 
hours and a half, and when I went back to him the copy was all gone—there was no 
more of it. A fresh case was put up in front of me, and I began distributing again. 
At the end of the week I did not have money enough to pay my board in advance, 
but ran my face, and at the end of the next week there was a little more copy, but 
still not enough to pay my board and the expenses which attended me while I was in 
the city. But I think the gentleman near the end of the table (Mr. Baker) must have 
noticed the agonized look on my face, for that man came to me and gave me a five- 
dollar bill. (Great applause.) I was then a boy of seventeen. 

The second note is concerning my friend, A. D. F. Randolph, to whom I 
am probably a total stranger. I never saw him before, but I have met him. 
(Laughter.) My father printed a newspaper two and a half miles from Newark, 
in a town called Camptown (now Irvington). I remember that Mr. Randolph 
wrote something for my father’s paper, and I set the type, and the proof was all 
right. (Applause and laughter.) And to my surprise, the article was printed, and 
my respect for Mr. Randolph, who had not been very much thought of up to that 
time, was increased by a school teacher in Newark, who said: ‘‘ There is some- 
thing in this fellow. (Laughter.) He has been trying to get into the Newark 
papers for a long time, and I should not wonder if he will be governor or pres- 
ident ;’’ and I frequently wondered, when there was a man named Randolph 
elected governor of New Jersey, whether this gentleman was the man I knew, 
and I have always-said to myself; ‘* Well, Lawrence was right;’’ and I meet 
him here tonight, and find he is up on the highest notch, and the speech he has 
delivered has sounded very much like the article which he wrote for my father’s 
paper. (Loud laughter.) The reference of my friend, Mr. Reid, to me called up 
another memory which was jotted down in my note-book, and I will give you the 
note. I remember him when he first came into the 7>/bune office; he came in 
modestly and unassumingly, and dropped down into old Uncle Ripley’s seat. It 
seemed that Mr. Greeley had discovered Mr, Reid in Washington, and that he 
had come to the conclusion that a little new blood might be ejected into the 
editorial body of the 77zéune by translating Mr. Reid from Washington to New 
York. At that time I had charge of the city department, and also the political 
department, Mr. Reid was a big thing for me, whatever anybody else said 
concerning him. I could shirk my work on him, and know that it was weil 
done every time; and whenever there was anything to be done concerning a 
congressional district in Ohio, or Illinois, or some place in Missouri, I said 
to Mr. Reid: ‘That is a good thing for you to tackle,” and he always 
tackled it. It was not until I heard Mr. Reid speak here tonight that I knew he 
was a printer, If there was any man who knew the value of a typesetter in the 
editorial room it was Mr. Greeley, and it has not surprised me in the least to see 
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that Mr. Reid has become Mr. Greeley’s successor and heir apparent in the 
Tribune. 

Mr. Cummings continued extracting notes from his mental reservoir, 
and narrated many little anecdotes relative to Mr. Greeley’s peculiarities. 

Referring to an appeal of Mr. H. O. Houghton to treat journeyman 
printers generously and urging employers to cultivate closer relations 
with them, Mr. Cummings said that it was good and clear gospel. He 
himself had been a roving journeyman printer, and he had stuck type in 
nearly every state in the Union. The journeyman printer was usually 
more generally informed on public topics than the average lawyer or clergy- 
He unconsciously absorbed the news of the day while at his 
He uniform], 
“TI have taken 


man. 
case, and based his ideas of public polity om his reading. 
made the best and the most successful newspaper editor. 
dozens of printers from the case, and have turned them loose as report- 
ers and correspondents,” said Mr. Cummings, ‘and in no case have | 
ever made a mistake. Experience teaches me that only one man out 
of a dozen college graduates seeking newspaper employment makes a 
passable reporter. Eleven printers out of twelve will outstrip college 
graduates in descriptive or analytical writing.” 

Mr. Cummings expressed great surprise at not seeing among the 
invited guests at this dinner the president of Typographical Union No. 
6. He saw there the president of the Paper-Makers’ Association, the 
president of the Press Builders’ Association, the president of the 
Employing Printers’ Association, and he himself had been invited as 
the president of the Press Club. But where was the president of the 
Printers’ Union—the representative of the men who were more closely 
connected with them in their daily business life than any or all of the 
others he had named? The men from whom they themselves sprung, 
the men with whom they came in contact every day in their business, 
whose coat-sleeves rubbed against theirs at every turn— he was sorry to 
see had no representative at this banquet, given to honor the memory 
of a practical printer. Probably he himself was indebted for his invi- 
tation to the fact that it was not known that he was a member of New 
York Typographical Union No. 6. He had been a member of a typo- 
graphical union since 1857, and he should undoubtedly die one. Men 
honored themselves in trying to honor their profession. The typograph 
ical union was the typical sister of the Typothete. She had been too 
Tong treated like a Cinderella. Mr. Cummings, as a member of th 
printers’ union, thanked Mr. Houghton for his kindly expression of 
But the printers, while grateful for sympathy, asked only fo: 
‘‘Their work is the foundation 


feeling. 
what was right between man and man. 
of your riches,” he said. ‘Treat them like men. 
Don’t grind them down to make your profits the greater. 
demn them for combining to secure a fair rate of wages for their work, 


Pay them fair wages. 
Don’t con 


while at the same time you combine to reduce the price of their work. 
Treat them fairly and honestly, and there will be no need to cultivate 
kindlier relations.” 

The next toast—“The Typothete : Founded in equity, it should 
be maintained in honor’’—was responded to by P. C. Baker, of Baker 
& Godwin, who in a few words, as the hour was late, made a fitting 
response, which was received with approval. Frank Lincoln then gave 
one or two recitations, as a fitting conclusion to the evening’s entertain- 


ment. 


PRINTED paper, in books or engravings may be whitened, when 
stained or discolored, by first being dampened with pure, clean water, 
then dipped into a diluted solution of chloride of lime; withdrawn 
from the latter solution, the stained portions must be passed through 
water mixed with hydrochloric acid ; lastly the paper so treated has to 
be passed through pure water until every trace of acid is removed. 
The process may still further be improved by dipping the paper into a 
weak solution of antichlor and again thoroughly washing in clear water 
before drying. Only rare and valuable books are worth the trouble of 
the prolonged treatment which, on account of the very fragile nature of 
In the 


paper, requires the utmost care and some skill in handling. 
great majority of cases the stains may be obliterated by simply exposing 
them, after being moistened, to the fumes of. burning sulphur, and after- 


wards passing the portions treated through pure water. Under all cir- 
cumstances care must be taken to prevent permanent injury to the paper 
by rough or hasty handling. 
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THE PRINTING-PRESS. 
( Continued.) 


BY STEPHEN MCNAMARA. 


belongs to them, their pride is in no degree lessened by 


the fact, that the first decisive step toward its final devel- | 
The glory | 
which surrounds the name of Gutenberg is supplemented | 
by that of Koenig, and, as if to add luster to the efforts of | 


opment was also taken by one of their people. 


the latter, he succeeded where others had so far failed. 


From a people who have ever stood foremost in the | 
industrial arts, who claim among their illustrious sons a | 
| was forced to supply the paper to his cylinders with two 


Watt, a Stephenson and Davy, whose united efforts have 
done more to improve the condition of mankind than any 
three men who ever lived, we have a right to expect suf- 


ficient talent to meet any contingency however great which | 
That suggestions were made, and plans sub- | 


may arise. 
mitted by English engineers to accomplish machine print- 


209 


shrunk at first from the undertaking. To supply a revolv- 


ing drum with separate sheets of paper, with absolute pre- 


| cision, was beyond his ken, and as Alexander of old untied 
| the Gordion knot by cutting it, so he fed the moving drum 
oe as the Germans are and of right should be, that | 

the honor of the discovery of the typographic art | 


by stopping it. This lessened the product but approached 
the desired end. The clamor for speed necessitated the 
introduction of tapes, and lofty as was the press he had 
already constructed, a tower was added to house them, and 
the further he got from his object. 

The injustice of the criticisms passed upon his efforts 
in this direction is manifest by the cut of the Cowper 
press herewith presented; for clever as its inventor was, 
and with the advantage which experiments already made 
afforded him, even he could not devise a substitute, and 


complete sets of tapes. The sudden impetus given to the 
art by Koenig’s success prompted inventors to obtain the 
best possible results; so after flat-bed single, and double 
cylinders proved effective, the next step was the perfecting 
press to print both sides at one and the same operation. 














COWPER’S PERFECTING PRESS, 1820. 


ing, is freely admitted ; that such plans were feasible and 
subsequently adopted is also true, but that it was left for 
the Germans to execute and carry out such plans cannot be 
denied. ; 

He who is sanguine of the possibilities of the future 
may conceive and predicate wondrous feats, but he who 
brings the germ to full fruition is alone deserving of the 
credit justly earned. Shakespeare makes Puck say ‘‘I’ll put 
a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes,’’ but Cyrus 


W. Field, the indefatigable American, made the promise | 
| intricate gearing of Koenig afforded so much lost motion, 


a possibility. Nicholson informs us how to print by ma- 


chinery, but is forced to wait for Koenig and others to | 


demonstrate that of which he seems incapable. 


Register, the nightmare of printers, the stumbling block | 


of mechanical engineers, the mountain whose precipitous 
sides make the ascent hazardous, the formation of which 


makes tunneling difficult, while its position is impossible | 


to avoid — proved a barrier of such magnitude as to baffle 


Koenig attempted this, and placed his feed board immedi- 
ately between the printing cylinders with the fly board or 
delivery table directly below. ‘Thus, his sheet passed at 
once to the left hand cylinder, and was carried thence by 
the tapes up to and around the right hand cylinder, and 
discharged in the same direction it started without the 
intervention of registering drums. Evidently this afforded 
a slip to the sheet, for the register drums on the Cowper 
press, against which the sheet was held, have been regarded 
as an important feature. It is also highly probable the 
accurate register was unattainable. 

On this machine the sheet is fed to guides so as to per- 
mit the edge to rest upon a small idler forming the inner 
termination of the feed board, and directly above is placed 


| a drop roller, each being driven by a separate series of 


tapes, which pass completely around the various drums. 
The sheet, when caught between the tapes, is carried over 


the skill of those engaged in earnest effort to surmount it. | the first idler forward, then backward under the first cylin- 


This problem presented itself to Koenig so forcibly he 


der, up over the first drum, down under the second, up 
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around over and down under the second cylinder and dis- 
charged out from the tapes into the hands of an attendant, 
who lays them evenly on a table between the cylinders. 

The bed, as will be seen, is driven by bevel wheels and 
a vertical shaft about which the rack slides laterally. Table 
distribution, angle rollers, and the open fountain, are cred- 
ited to Cowper and Applegath, his partner, both of whom 
ranked as able mechanics. Composition rollers having 
been introduced at this time, they were quick to adopt 
them to the best advantage since no improvement upon 
their method seems possible. Single and double cylinders, 
as well as perfecting presses were built by this firm to 
answer every requirement, and their machinery was held in 
great esteem for its simplicity. 

(Zo be continued.) 
AN IVES PICTURE. 
E again present to the readers of THe INLAND 

} PRINTER a very pretty little cut from a photograph, 
produced by the Ives process. Such of them who desire 
to examine more attractive examples by the same process 
may find them in ‘ Harper’s 
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INSECTS IN BOOKS. 
A SIMPLE METHOD OF DESTROYING INSECTS IN BOOKS AND MSS. 


The following paper on this subject was read by Sir Thomas Phil- 
lips, Bart., when the British Association met at Liverpool: ‘“ My library 
being much infested with insects, particuliarly Amodza, I have for some 
time turned my attention to the modes of destroying them, in the course 
of which I observed that the larva of these beetles does not seek the 
paper for food, nor the leather, but the paste. ‘To prevent their attacks, 
therefore, in future bound books, the paste used should be mixed up 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate, or, indeed, with any other poison- 
ous ingredient. But to catch the perfect insects themselves I adopt the 
following plan: Anobium striatum commonly deposits its ova in beech 
wood, and is more partial, apparently, to that than any other wood. I 
have beech planks cut and smear them over, insummer, with pure fresh 
paste (i.e. not containing anything poisonous) ; I then place them in 
different parts of the library, where they are not likely to be disturbed ; 
the beetles flying about the room in summer time readily discover these 
pieces of wood, and soon deposit their eggs in them. In winter, chiefly, 


| the larva is produced, and about January, February and March I dis- 


cover what pieces of wood contain any larvze by the sawdust lying under 


| the planks, or where it is thrown up in hillocks on the top of them. 


All the wood which is attacked is then burnt for firewood; by this sim- 
ple method I have nearly extirpated Avoéa from my library. I am of 





Magazine,’’ ‘The Century Maga- 
zine,’’ ‘* Wide Awake,’’ ‘St. 
Nicholas,’’ ‘Harper’s Young 
People,”’ etc., as follows: ‘* Har- 
per’s,’’ July, 1884, the frontis- 
piece, and pp. 173 and 175; 
December, pp. 72, 75, 77 and 78; 
January, 1885, pp. 232, 233, 234, 
235, 237 and 239; ‘‘ The Cent- 
ury,’’ January, 1885, pp. 393, 
394 and 395; ‘*‘ Wide Awake,”’ 
March, 1884, pp. 228, 229, 230, 
231, 232, 233, 234 and 235; 
December, 1884, pp. 29, 33, 51, 
6,000 CC. Y. F. 2. U.; pi ey: 
“*St. Nicholas,’’ January, 1885, 
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the frontispiece; ‘‘ Harper’s gf's) ses 
Young People,’’ November 18, 

1884, p. 36. Hundreds of plates have appeared during 
the past year in periodical publications, but these are rep- 
resentative specimens in magazines of large circulation. 
The ‘Journal of the Society of Arts,’’ London, under 
date of October 17, 1884, says: 

“Mr. Fred. E. Ives, of Philadelphia, published, in 1878, a method 
of translating the smooth photo-relief into stipple, and this method may 
be regarded as a new departure.’ ‘Side by side with the wood en- 
gravings in “ Harper,” one often sees photo-typic blocks by the method 
of Ives; and in noting the great similarity of effect to the eye, one 
hardly knows whether to congratulate the photo-typist for his near 
approach to the most perfect examples of wood engraving, or to give 
praise to the wood engraver for his skill in so closely realizing the 
graduated lights and shades of the photograph.”’ 





THE importance of automatic engraving processes is becoming greater 
every day, and it is difficult to over-estimate their value to, and influ- 
ence upon the general public. Much of the artistic—highly artistic 
work that is now in the hands of the general reader would not be 
issued from the press at all, were it not for the stimulus offered by 
cheapness; and that photography, in various ways, has stepped in and 
produced blocks that owe very little, and more frequently nothing to 
the engraver.—Printing Times and Lithographer. 





opinion that a single specimen in a book of an impregnated female will 
soon destroy any volume should it remain undisturbed. There are also 
two other kind of beetle in my library ; one is a small brown beetle, and 
is probably a Zomicus, or some closely allied species. The second 
species was imported from Darmstadt, or Frankfort-on-the-Maine. It is 
six times larger than the former, of a black color, with white spots or 
stripes, and belongs to one of the modern genera of curculionide. It 
appears to be partial to books bound in oak boards; it is not abundant, 
but very destructive.” 

The reading of the paper was followed by a discussion, in which 
Mr. Curtis suggested the employment of turpentine, as the effect of cor- 
rosive sublimate and other poisonous substances only lasted a short time, 
and stained the leather. The chairman, Mr. Macleay, remarked on the 
effects produced by Dermestes in his library in Cuba. It was probable 
that the insects which attacked the paper were different from those 
which attacked the paste, the former being acarz, and the latter small 
coleopterous insects. He had found no method of preservation so 
effectual as to give the books a free curent of air, and for this purpose 
he was always accustomed to leave his bookcases open, the books being 
placed about two inches from the wall, so as to allow a free circulation. 
Mr. Hope remarked that the infusion of quassia had been esteemed a 
preventive; and Mr. Gray stated that in Geneva the water used in the 
manufacture of paper was that in which quassia had been infused.— 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 





FROM TORONTO. 
To the Editor : TORONTO, Jan. 27, 1885. 

The trade is still dull, and the supply of labor is in excess of the 
demand. 

There is no change in the J/az/’s attitude toward union printers. 
The Trades and Labor Council have at last issued their boycotting cir- 
cular. 

Mr. Parr, our energetic secretary, entered the bonds of matrimony 
on December 24, 1884. 

Mr. E. F. Clarke, proprietor of the Orange Sentine/, and a member 
of No. 91, aiso joined the army of benedicts on the 29th of December. 

A new paper, the Overseer, in the interests of the A. O. U. W., is 
to be started shortly in the city. gl. 


FROM NEW YORK, 
To the Editor : NEw York, February 2, 1885. 

The New Year opened with a lockout at Frank Tousey’s, who 
insisted upon a reduction of five cents per thousand. Some forty men 
were employed there in getting out the “ Boys of New York,” “ New 
York Arm Chair,’ “« Young Men of America,” “ Brookside Library,” 
«“ Wide Awake Library,’’ “ Boys of New York Pocket Library,” ‘* De- 
tective Library,” and “ Five Cent Weekly Library,” which publications 
have been boycotted by the trade organizationr and Knights of Labor 
Assemblies, and the Aoycotter has taken up the fight with fair pros- 
pects of success. 

Trade continues dull, and many printers are out of employment, 
some forty more having been added to the list by the change in the 
New York Star from a daily to a Sunday paper. 

Reports of a new paper, the Dazly 7elegram, to be started in the 
near future, give some encouragement to the trade. Danials and 
Moody are at the head of the movement, and articles of incorporation 
have been filed. 

A resolution of thanks was tendered to Amos J. Cummings at yes- 
terday’s meeting of the union, in acknowledgment of his speech at 
the Typothetz dinner, in defence of trade organizations. SIX. 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 29, 1885. 

The situation here remains about the same as when I last wrote, 
There is, I think, a little improvement. Ashmead’s, on Sansom 
street, and Collins’, on Jayne street, are the only vead/y busy places in 
town. 

This reminds me that, shortly after I mailed my last letter, Mrs. 
Collins (relict of T. K. Collins), who had been tottering on the 
verge of eternity for some time, was summoned hence. Mrs. Collins 
was quite an aged lady, having passed, I believe, beyond the usual 
time allotted to humanity in general. The business is still continued 
by the heirs of decedents. 

That time-honored, though some think non-progressive, organiza- 
tion, the Philadelphia Typographical Society, held its annual elec- 
tion for officers Saturday evening, January 3. Mr. Clifford Conly 
was elected president and Mr. Leonard Myer vice-president. The 
other officers remain substantially the same as heretofore. eOne year 
ago this society amended its charter so as to admit trades, auxiliary to 
printing to membership. I do not know whether these auxiliary trades 
are aware of the fact or not; if they are it seems strange that they 
do not unite more largely with this truly beneficent organization. 

The strike of the weavers still continues, with both sides apparently 
as determined as ever, though I think that the weavers will eventually 
gain their point. The codperative stores, started by the Knights of 
Labor for the benefit of the strikers, have been, and are quite successful. 

As was rightly observed in the PRINTER last month, there does 
seem to be a disposition among the pressmen of widely separated 





localities to break away from the I. T. U., and form an international 
body composed solely of pressmen. ‘The pressmen who are urging a 
separation are not doing so in a belligerent spirit, but rather because 
they believe the cause of labor will be advanced thereby. It is believed 
that pressmen will unite more readily with unions controlled by an 
international pressmen’s union. It is believed that the most intelligent 
pressmen would attend these sessions, and from their unrestrained 
deliberations would spring up matters of unusual interest and import- 
ance to pressmen. It is believed that the relation existing between 
typographical and pressmen delegates in the I. T. U. is a strazned one. 
Pressmen have no interest in the proceedings usually attending its 
sessions, unless it be to occupy some purely ornamental position, or else, 
perhaps, sit still and listen to a debate on a question as to whether this 
style of type ought to be charged at forty or fifty cents per thousand, a 
subject, by the’ way, about which he knows just nothing. It is believed 
that the present number of unions is sufficient to start with. The 
I. T. U. started with twelve delegates, we believe. However, enough 
for the present. C. Wo 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 

To the Editor : SACRAMENTO, Cal., January 26, 1885. 

Business in this city has been on a slow move since the holidays, 
but the outlook is favorable for a good spring trade. The legislature, 
which opened its session the first week in January, has given employ- 
ment to a large number of printers—both day and night—until, at the 
present writing, there are over seventy printers in the state office. It 
is wonderful to see the great interest the printers of California take in 
politics, and every member of the legislature, as*well as the entire state 
officials, have three to five z#éimate friends whom they wish put on. 
This rush of work generally lasts about sixty days, and during that 
time a great many typestickers—for they can not be called com/fositors 
—are “put on,” and one case was brought to light where a printer 
was given cases who could not read or set the copy given him correctly, 
and in order to keep him there to oblige some legislator, was made a 
copy-holder. When you learn that the price paid for labor in the 
state office is more than is paid any where in the United States, namely, 
$4.50 per day for eight hours, day labor; and 6o0c. per hour for night 
labor, you will not wonder why there is such a scramble for the 
covetous job. Of course there are some practical printers in the state 
office, in fact, some of the best on the Pacific coast; but the majority 
could not earn $2 per day setting straight matter at 50c per thousand. 
Is there any other state that does its own printing, and pays its employés 
$1 to $1.50 per day more than the practical printers of any other 
office in the state receive ? Your 
INLAND PRINTER is constantly gaining in favor with the printers of 


If there is, let us hear from it. 


Sacramento, as it must do everywhere; and this comes from the fact of 
striking a blow whenever you can at “cheap John”’ printing, as well 
B. F. 


Huntley, an old and time-honored printer of this coast, has been seriously 


as to the faults and carelessness of printing-offices in general. 


ill, but is improving at the present time, and we hope ere long to 

have him among us again. Yours respectfully, Noe, 
STANDARD MEASUREMENT. 

To the Editor : CHICAGO, January 22, 1885. 

In the December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, an editorial, 
under the caption of ‘ Standard Measurement,” in my opinion, places 
the type-founders of the United States in a false position. The subject 
at issue—the adoption of a universal standard—has received long and 
careful attention from type-founders, not only in Chicago, but through- 
out the country, and the more its feasibility has been investigated, the 
more formidable have the difficulties attendant on its adoption appeared, 
and I verily believe that the se/fishness of which you complain will, 
upon investigation, be found to be the same selfishness which would 
deter ninety-nine business men out of a hundred from making a similar 
venture. 

Let us first look at the expense entailed—a very important item. 
What right have you to expect that business firms will sink from 
$75,000 to $100,000, without a guarantee that they will be in some 
manner recouped for this outlay, merely to accommodate their custo- 
mers? Human nature is not constructed on such a philanthropic principle. 
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What is to be done with the vast amount of material on hand, which 
would be practically tabooed by the adoption of such a standard? How 
many establishments are able to afford such a loss in the first place, or 
are willing to commit Zara iri in making the attempt? Will the 
printers of the United States agree to bear a fro rata assessment to 
help tide over the emergency? No, sir; they will not, and if the 
change were effected under this hallucination, the type founders would 
find they had been trusting to a broken reed. 

Another question is, whose standard should be adopted, or, what is 
the likelihood that firms represented would agree to vote for any other 
than their own? But for the sake of argument, let us concede that this 
objection is waived, and the standard of a certain foundry adopted. 
What In what position would such action place the non- 
successful contestants? Would it not give a virtual monopoly of the 
trade, for the time being, at least, to one firm at the expense of all the 
Would it not mean a boom for one establishment, and ruin to 
Is it at all likely 


then ? 


others ? 
those who were left, or if not ruin, at least disaster ? 
that the successful firm would be willing to share even a part of its 
profits with its less fortunate competitors? If asked to do so, would not 
the reply be, “Gentlemen, upon what is your claim based? The change 
does not affect us. The fact that you have agreed to recognize our 
standard in future, and shape your actions accordingly, is, to our minds, 
prima facie evidence that you conceded that standard to be the correct 
Why, then, should we be required or expected to pay tribute to 
What answer would you give, 


one. 
anybody, under such circumstances?” 
Mr. Editor, to such a statement, that would be likely to prove effective? 

There are type-founders doing business today which have at least 
ten million pounds of material, representing a certain standard, in 
offices scattered over the length and breadth of the country, a large 
proportion of which is comparatively new, or at least good for many 
years’ service. Now, is it reasonable to expect that all establishments 
using the non-standard type would discard it for new material, simply 
because a new (to them) standard had been adopted? I think not, 
and if they persisted, as they no doubt would, in ordering all needed 
sorts to correspond with the material orhand, would such action not 
necessitate the running of two distinct foundries, the keeping of a 
double set of books, and the incurring of many other incidental expen- 
ses? I insist these are pertinent questions, and are worthy of due con- 
sideration. 

While I do not claim a patent for the idea, I believe that a great 
many of the annoyances of which you complain, arising from the 
present system, or rather lack of system, would be removed, if western 
printers would patronize western type-founders, and eastern printers 
order from eastern founders, more largely than they do at present. I 
have not presumed to cover all the points which have presented them- 
selves to my mind, but I think I have said enough to convince both 
yourself and readers that there are two sides to this important question. 

A TyreE-FOUNDER. 


SOME USEFUL HINTS. 


To the Editor: FREDONIA, Kan., Jan. 25, 1885. 

I have gained many valuable bits of information from your paper, 
and it may be that a few hints from me will be of value to some other 
country printer. It is probably a fact, that there is no printer who has 
had to do a great variety of work with a slender assortment of tools 
and materials, who could not, if he would, benefit his brethren by pub- 
lishing some of his little discoveries or inventions, which have been the 
result, not of genius but of actual necessity. I therefore submit the 
following in hopes of doing somebody some good : 


PERFORATING. 
According to the quality of the work, I use different plans. For a 
job of a small number of impressions a very neat job may be done by 
fixing a guide on a sewing machine, filing the machine needle off square, 
and running the paper through, four or five sheets at once. If this is 
not convenient take a perforating rule, lock in the chase of a job press, 
remove the rollers and run the paper through. If essential to do the 
perforating and printing at one impression, it may be done as follows : 
The perforating rule may be common hyphen brass rule, with the 


dividing spaces filed a little deeper than they are in the rule as manu- | 


factured. Some printers allow the rollers to touch the rule, but this is 
a slovenly way, and makes an unsightly job, besides being hard on 
roliers. When it is possible I lock the job up so that the rule runs 
across the bed of the press, parallel with the rollers. I then paste three 
or four thicknesses of tough-check, about one-half inch long, on each 
of the roller bearers, on each side of the press, opposite the ends of the 
perforating rule, so that when the rollers come down to ink the form 
the trucks or wheels on the ends roll over the card board, and are 
raised so that the rollers do not strike the rule. If the form has to be 
locked so that the rule runs up and down on the bed of the press I 
place two thicknesses of heavy card board on the bottom of all the 
form except the rule, and then overlay the rule with similar material. 
Or an old pair of rollers may have a strip cut out of them, so as not to 
have any surface at the place that comes over the rule. 
SCORING. 

For “scoring” ball programmes or other jobs on card board which 
are to be folded, I lock a piece of sharp single rule in a job chase, 
remove the rollers and run the job through with a pretty strong impres- 
sion. This insures the card board folding nicely without breaking. 

TINT BLOCKS 


I make by taking a nice piece of pine, glueing on two thicknesses of 

wood-pulp board and a surface sheet of good heavy flat cap. On this 

the desired design is marked out, and a sharp pocket knife may then 

be used to cut out the white parts, cutting through to the wood. 
IMPROVING A*COUNTRY CAMPBELL. 

The rollers on our Campbell press were getting rather old and hard, 
and the distribution was affected. We got a machinist to make an 
extra journal on each side of the press, just above and between the 
journals in which the parallel distributing rollers run. The journals 
were made so that a third roller being placed in them would rest on the 
two distributing rollers when the ink plate ran under them, but when 
the plate ran in under the form rollers the third or added roller rested 
on the journals and allowed the under rollers to turn around and pre- 
sent a different surface to the added roller each time. We find that it 
has added much to the efficiency of the distribution rollers without 
making the press any harder to run. 

ROLLERS. 

When a roller has lost its life or suction I find a good temporary 
remedy is to wash it with lye, rinse with clean water, and then, while 
it is still wet, pour a few drops of glycerine on the roller, and rub well 
with the hand. In a very few seconds the roller will look dry, and 
you can tell by the feeling just when it has the right amount of suction. 
Sometimes the rollers on a job press will shrink somuch that the trucks 
on the ends are larger than the rollers, and as the job press builders 
have not deemed this an important enough matter to provide a remedy 
as they easily might with adjustable bearers, the only remedy is to use a 
sheet or two of card board behind the form to bring the face of the 
type up against the rollers. 

CUTTING CARD BOARDS. 


Occasionally I have to cut some heavy card board, wood pulp or 
straw board, and do not like to use the paper cutter for fear of injuring 
it. As we have no shears, I go next door to the tinner and use his 
large tin cutter, which has adjustable gauges, works with a treadle, 
and does nice work rapidly. 

CUTTING LARGE PAPER. 

Frequently a lot of paper has to be cut up for some small sized job, 
and the paper is too large to go in our paper cutter for the first cut. I 
manage if by nailing a strip of wood “ furniture” across the end of a 
table. Against this I lay a sheet of the paper marked where it is to be 
cut. On this mark I lay another strip of six or eight-line furniture, 
long enough to reach a couple of inches beyond each side of the sheet 
Then a nail is driven into the table at each end of piece of 


of paper. 
Then, taking 


furniture—not through it, but close against the side. 
six or eight sheets ot paper, I lay them against the end strip, place the 
cross piece on them and against the nails, which will bring it every time 
where the cut is wanted. The strip is then held down firmly with the 
left hand while the paper is torn up against the edge of the furniture. 
WoDic. 
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CHARLATANS AND MOUNTEBANKS. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, January 24, 1885. 
Sir Walter Scott, analyzing the character of Argan, the hero of 


” 


Moliére’s comedy, ‘* Le Malade Imaginaire,” writes: 


He modestly represents his want of preliminary study, and of the necessary 
knowledge even of the Latin language; but he is assured that by merely putting on 
the robe and cap of a physician, he will find himself endowed with all the knowledge 
necessary for exercising the profession, 

This excerpt from the great poet and novelist presentitig the foible 
of the hypochondriac patient of the play, gives a text from which to 
draw an illustration of the follies and assumptions prevailing to some 
extent in the world of the printer. 

To be just, at the outset, it must be understood that the exceptions 
from criticism only prove the rule, that pretenders abound at all times 
and in all places. There are two classes of printers who can be classi- 
fied under the two words in the title. The employing or master printers 
may be called mountebanks; the journeymen, charlatans. 

An employing printer becomes a mountebank when he assumes to 
have that knowledge of a trade which he has never endeavored to 
acquire. A smattering acquaintance with the technical terms of the art; 
a schoolboy-like readiness in calling off sizes of type and paper; a par- 
rot-like expression of the standard market brands of stock — these, he 
The 
Long years of work and close study of the 


imagines, are sufficient endowment for conducting his business. 
printer is made, not born. 
mechanical features of his trade; experience gained from patient learn- 
ing and storing up the innumerable matters of detail which enter into 
the education of a printer — these are the essential foundation and con- 
stituent elements of a thorough knowledge of the art. It can be said, 
further, that from the constantly occurring changes, and consequent 
absence of precedent, the printer’s education and store of experience 
can never be complete or full. By comparison, it is kaleidoscopic. 

How absurd, then, that a man should assume virtues when he has 
them not. Yet we see lawyers, clerks, sewing machine agents, real 
estate agents, either as proprietors or superintendents, embarking in a 
trade of which their knowledge is as extensive as a child zz wero. 

The charlatans —- who are they? At the outset this term was applied 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
The workman must therefore bear the 


to the class of printers known as journeymen. 
is chiefly for the workman. 
greater censure, if, by “‘ merely putting on the robe and cap,” he imagines 
himself endowed with all knowledge of his trade. 

It is a fact, beyond contradiction, that at this day there exist a large 
proportion of printers so manifestly incompetent and ignorant of the very 
A, B, C of their trade as to be unworthy of the name. Why such a 
degree of individual ignorance should obtain among members of the 
craft is chargeable only to each individual himself. His natural want 
of perception, mechanical ability, artistic taste, or chiefly an innate lack 
of ambition to master his trade—all of these, or some one of them, 
operate to keep him below the average mark. ‘The one becomes ten, 
the ten a hundred — foisting themselves on the trade as workmen, but 
really unfit to be in the same rank with their fellows. Charlatans they 
are, bringing disaster and dishonor to the trade and the art preservative 
of all arts. 

There is no circumstance more trying in its nature to the foreman 
or superintendent, than where a man, of the same age, or even older, 
presumably competent, proves himself, after a fair trial, to know abso- 
lutely nothing about what others learned in the earliest years of their 
apprenticeship. It is unreasonable to assume that a journeyman should 
need direction in the matters of primary education; as, for instance, the 
“ setting ”’ a stick, the proper use of the minor points in punctuation, or 
the imposition of a four or eight page form. Yet the fact remains, there 
are journeymen who are incapable of performing these simple acts. Is 
the name charlatan too severe for them ? ’ 

What is the practical remedy for this state of things? There are at 
least two which suggest themselves, of easy application. The typo- 
graphical unions should, by some provision in their machinery, examine 
more closely into the capabilities and accomplishments of applicants for 
admission, so that membership in a union be at once the stamp and 
guaranty of a good workman. 

Much may also be done toward remedying the evil by foremen 


taking greater interest in boys under their charge, encouraging the well 
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directed efforts of those anxious to learn the trade thoroughly, and hay- 
ing no place for the shiftless and inattentive apprentice. Many employers 
also fail in their own interest by not clothing their foremen with proper 
responsibility to rectify the internal affairs of an office in this regard. 
A man in charge who is limited to mere routine duties and perfunctory 
transmission of orders is very likely to keep about him indifferent work- 
men and careless boys. 

What shall be the measure of prevention or cure in the case of the 
mountebank ? Those of our craft who have attained honorable success 
and standing in the world of business, owes it to himself and to each 
other to discountenance the trickery and the quackery of their competi- 
The 
force and application of good morals and better intelligence must be used 


tors in business. No law can be invoked to accomplish this end. 


to correct this evil. By proper policy, tact and a dignity of purpose — 
applied it may be said to the “magnifying the office’””— much can be 
done toward showing their patrons and customers how more will accrue 
to their benefit in the end by shunning the side show of the mounte- 
bank and seeking the house where thorough knowledge and experience 
of the art prevails. 

If it is asked, ‘ How am I to know a good printer from another ?”’ 
the answer is, how are you to know a good doctor or a lawyer—simply 
by taking pains to inquire, and by avoiding the too common delusion 
that the cheapest is the best. If a man continues to buy sour bread or 
decayed meat, no one pities him. Why, then, condole with one who 
contracts with the printer whom he first happens upon, without taking 
the least pains to learn his capacity or honesty, and who in consequence 
gets cheated. ge) ae 2 


HOW TO PRINT ON HIGHLY GLAZED PAPER. 

The following in regard to printing on colored papers is taken from 
the Oest Ung Papier Zeitung. 
on highly glazed printing paper will have encountered difficulties with 


Every one who has had to do printing 


regard to the adhesiveness of the ink as well as obtaining a clear 
imprint that retains the glaze. Quite contrary to the general opinion 
that a very good black ink should be used for such papers, the writer 
has arrived at satisfactory results by other means, Let us first consider 
how to obtain a good black print on 

GLAZED CHAMOIS PAPER.—As there is always a coating of fine dust 
in this kind of paper which may arise from too fatty a coloring or too 


hot glazing, Jahn recommends the following : 


g: 500 grams of german 
black, 200 grams prussian blue, 100 grams linseed oil, 100 grams copal 
lac, 50 grams dryer. ‘To obtain a fine red on the same paper, Jahn 
uses simply geranium red (iodide of mercury). 

CALENDERED ORANGE PAPER.—The common printing ink will not 
appear black to the eye on such paper, but rather green; in the next 
place, it does not adhere to orange, but easily rubs off after drying. 
His receipt for an ink that will suit every requirement is as follows: 
500 grams prussian blue powdered in varnish, 50 grams german black, 
100 grams strong varnish, 200 grams linseed oil, 50 grams copal lac, 
50 grams drying powder. To get a fine handsome black on calendered 
carmine, use a mixture of 500 grams of german black, 500 grams of 
powdered prussian blue, 200 grams of copal lac, 100 grams of linseed 
oil. It is especially hard to obtain an achesive print on 

GLAZED DarK BLuE PArER.—The following mixture will be found 
to answer the purpose: 500 grams of prussian blue, 250 grams german 
black, 100 grams copal lac, 50 grams drying powder. If common 
printing ink is used it will appear quite pale. A sample of glazed light 
The 
red color was obtained by geranium lac, while the black was composed 


yellow with black and red printing seemed especially successful. 


as follows: 500 grams german black, 500 grams prussian blue, 200 
grams copal lac, 50 grams drying powder and 100 grams linseed oil. 
The quantity of the latter cannot, however, be exactly determined, and 
in printing two colors on glazed paper, particular attention must be paid 
to the relation of one color to another. The colors must be very weak, 
especially in printing tickets, where as many as possible must be printed 
from the same sheet. A very deep black on glazed blue paper was 
obtained from the following: 250 grams german black, 500 grams 


prussian blue, 100 grams copal lac. Splendid bronze print on colored 


papers was obtained by having a first print with equal parts of mordant 
and terra de sienna, %% linseed oil and 1-6th copal lac. 
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THE OLD PRINTER. 
BY C, W. M’CLUER. 
A printer stood at his case one night, 
In his office dark and drear, 
And his dreary sight was dim in the light 
Of the mouldy lamp hung near; 
The wintry winds were howling without, 
And the snow falling thick and fast, 
But the printer, I trow, shook his locks of snow, 
And laughed at the shrieking blast; 
He watched the hands of the clock creep round, 
Keeping time with his snail-like tick, 
And he gathered the type, with a weary click, 
In his old rust-eaten stick. 


His hairs were white as the falling snow, 
And silently, day by day, 

H{1e beheld them with grief, like the autumn leaf, 
One by one, “ passing away ;” 

Time had cut with his plow, furrows deep in his brow, 
His cheek was fevered and thin, 

And his long Roman nose could almost repose 
Its head on his grey-bearded chin; 

And with fingers long, as the hours stole on, 
Keeping time with the clock’s dull tick, 

He gathered the type with weary click, 
In the old rust-eaten s¢ick. 


For many long years, through joys and through tears, 
That old printer’s time-dattered face, 

So ghostly and Zean, night and morn has been seen, 
Earnestly bent over his case ; 

In a few more years Death will lock up his form, 
And put tt to press in the mold, 

And a sfone o’er the spot where they lay him to rot, 
Will tell us the name, and how old; 

And his comrades will light that old lamp by his case, 
And list to the clock’s dull tick, 

As they se¢ up his death with a solemn tick, 
In his old rust-eaten stick. 


HOW TYPE IS MADE. 


AN HOUR AMONG THE SKILLED WORKMEN OF A FOUNDRY. 

In a walk through a type foundry yesterday morning by a Zimes 
reporter, the following words from Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch 
Republic” were quoted by the founder, who accompanied the reporter 
through his establishment, in referring to the art of printing : 

“At the very epoch when the greatness of Burgundy was most 
swiftly ripening, another weapon was secretly forging, more potent 
in the great struggle for freedom than any which the wit or hand 
of man has ever devised or wielded.” 

“Tt may not be generally known,” said the type-founder, “that the 
first quarto Bible printed in America was the work of Christopher 
Sauer, of Germantown, who there, in 1735, established a type foundry ; 
but it is to see how type is made that you come.” 

‘Let us begin with the metal room.” 

About the place where the amalgam of which type is made were 
piled hundreds of bars of the metal. At the further end of the room, 
a master-workman threw into the great kettle certain proportions of 
copper, antimony, lead and tin. This is the amalgam, the exact 
proportions of which produce the useful metal that must be hard with- 
out being brittle, ductile but tough, flowing freely and hardening 
rapidly. 

THE PARTS OF TILE AMALGAM. 

A bar was broken in two, and the beautiful, sparkling grain of the 
metal shown. About the apartment were casks of glittering antimony, 
bars of yellow copper, dull bricks of lead and blocks of tin. 

As the composition melted, the man at the kettle stirred the molten 
mass, and when the proper degree of heat was reached, ladled it out on 
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the moulds that lay on the brick floor at his feet. Above the metal room 
the bars were fitted for the printer’s use. Before a machine known as 
a punch-cutter sat a man surrounded by a bewildering array of delicate 
tools and guages. 

“There are very few men of note for this part of the work in the 
United States,” whispered the reporter’s companion. “It requires a 
delicacy of touch and perception that is not easily acquired.’ On the 
end of a piece of steel, the workman at the punch-cutter was forming 
He worked rapidly, yet with caution, frequently testing with 
Then other letters of the 


a letter. 

his guages until the letter was complete. 

alphabet were formed, finishing the series. 
IN THE STAMPING MACHINE. 


One by one the dies were placed in a stamping machine, an oblong 
piece of copper put under them, and then the great lever was brought 
down. The impression was left deep in the copper. This oblong bit 
of copper is termed the matrix. 

From the punch-cutter the matrices were carried to an adjoining 
room, where the greatest care is exercised in their fitting up for the 
mould. ‘The slightest variation or irregularity was said to be fatal to 
the appearance of the type cast in them. 

Perhaps the most interesting things about the foundry are the tiny 
casting machines that pour out an endless stream of type as long as 
they are at work. 

“These snug little fellows,’ 
his hand the odd little mass of machinery before which he stood, 


said the type-founder, patting with 


“can throw out more type in one day than a man, working ten 
hours a day, can count in a month.” The casting machine is the 
invention of David Bruce, Jr., of New York. 

KEEPING THE METAL HOT. 

The metal is kept fluid by a little furnace underneath the machine, 
and is projected into the mould by a pump. The mould is movable, 
and at every revolution of the crank, is brought to the spout, where it 
receives a fresh charge of the metal. <A spring in front of the mould 
holds close to it a copper matrix, and the stamp of the letter on the 
matrix is directly opposite the aperture in the mould which meets the 
spout of the pump. 

In boxes, the new-made type is carried to the dressing room, where, 
around large stones, boys are kept busy rubbing away the rough edges 
on the type. The lads wear leather glove-fingers for protection. As 
the types are rubbed smooth, each letter is set up in long lines. 

From the nimble-fingered boys the lines of type pass into the hands 
of the dresser, who has beside him a powerful magnifying-glass. The 
dresser deftly slips a line of type into a long stick, similar in shape to 
that used by printers, face downward, screws them up tight, and with 
two rapid movements of a planing-tool, cuts the groove in the bottom 
of the type. This operation is known as giving the type legs. 

“They must have something to stand on,” said the good-natured- 
looking dresser. After that, with the magnifying-glass, the face of the 
line is critically inspected, and imperfect ones thrown aside, to be 
returned to the melting-pot. 

A LOT OF 


VALUABLE MATRICES, 


“This operation practically ends the making of the type,” said the 
“ Afterward, the different letters are put up in what we call 
The matrices and moulds, of 


founder. 
‘pages,’ and are ready to be sent out.” 
which the foundry has a collection numbering many thousands, are kept, 
when not in use, in a fire-proof vault. They are very valuable, repre- 
senting, as they-do, the collection of many years of labor. 

A complete font of type may be comprised under nine heads, as 
follows: Capitals A, small capitals B, lower case c, figures, points, 
spaces, em and en quadrates, two and three em quadrates and accents. 

Printers divide a font of letter into two classes—upper case and 
lower case sorts. ‘The upper case are capitals, small capital letters and 
references; the lower case consists of small letters, double letters, 
figures, points and quadrates.— Philadelphia Times. 

A NEW one cent morning Democratic newspaper has been started 
It is run on the codperative plan by the striking 
E. H. Cook is business 


in Wilmington, Del. 
printers who recently left the A/orning News. 
manager and editor. 
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Bascock PRINTING Press Mrc. Co’s 


Drum Cylinder, Two-Revolutions* Lithographic Pat. Air-Spring Presses, 





Fountain, allowing easier access to Sorms and 


ng better distribution than the old style. 


Surnishi 
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These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and durability with 
increased capacity for speed, and embody several new and very important im- 


provements, among them the following : 

NotsELess GrippeR Motion, with Perfect Recister. Arr VALve, for re- 
moving the spring when desired, and invariably restoring it when the press is started. 
THE SHIELD, which effectually protects the Piston and Cylinder from paper, tapes, 
etc., that might fall upon them and produce injury. THe Piston can be adjusted 
to the size of the Air-Cylinder, so that the wear of either can be easily compensated. 
This easy, positive and perfect adjustment prevents leaks and vacuums and secures 
evenness of wear in the Air-Spring. THe RoLver-Bgarinc has the following 
advantages: Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others. All 
of the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering their ‘“‘set.’” When 
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desired, the form rollers may be released from contact with the distributor and type 
without removing the rollers from their bearings or changing their ‘‘set.’’ THe Ink 
FounTAIN is set very high, allowing easy access to the forms, and furnishes much 
better distribution than the old style. These presses have PATENT PositTIVE SLIDE 
Motion and Patent Back-up MECHANISM, and are equal to any first-class presses 
in the market. 


SIZES AND PRICES OF “STANDARD” PRESSES. 


No. 1, Size bed No. 5, 
ear 

3, 

As 


19 X 24. ee000 e $1,150.00 
$2:% Wicccuee 1,400.00 


$3,200.00 


THE BABCOCK NEW TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 


DELIVERS THE SHEETS IN 


In bringing out a series of Two-Revolution Presses, the BABcock PRINTING 
Press MANUFACTURING Co. has sought to not only combine the best features known 
in other machines of this class, but also to add a number of valuable improvements 
which greatly increase the durability, usefulness and convenience of these Presses, 
In addition to the general features of the Babcock Drum Cylinders enumerated above, 
the Two-Revolution Presses deliver the sheet in front printed side up, without the 
use of either fly or swinging arms. They also have the new dacking-up motion, ena- 


FRONT PRINTED SIDE UP. 


bling the pressman to back up his press while the belt is on the loose pulley and with- 
out the aid of either gears or friction—a most valuable improvement. The mechanism 
for raising the cylinder is remarkably simple—an important fact when the tendency 
to wear and lost motion in the joints is considered, and also requiring less power to 
run. These Presses are made very heavy for speed, and in every respect thoroughly 
constructed, 


THE BABCOCK PATENT AIR-SPRING COUNTRY PRESS. 


The best Newspaper and Job Cylinder Press for the price in the market. Size 
of bed 32 x 46 inches, will work a 6-column Quarto Newspaper without ‘ cramping.” 
It is simple, strong, and in every way splendidly constructed. It combines all the | 
latest improvements for fast and good work, together with beauty in design and | 


solidity in allits parts. With its other qualifications it is capable of a high rate of 
speed; has perfect register, fine distribution, runs easily and almost noiselessly, It 
is adapted to all kinds of work, having Air-Springs and Vibrators on Form Rollers. 
Price, $1,100. Steam Fixtures, $50 extra. 


THE BABCOCK LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 


This machine has no superior. 
Speed, Distribution of Color and Water, Facility in making Changes, 


It is very heavy, and has many improvements, making it a very easy press to handle. 


In Register, 
Stillness in Operation, it is ahead of all competitors. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS. 


115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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Engraver. 
WEDDING CARDS, 


_— ee oe 
MARDER, LusE & Co. 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


—AND— 


ELECTROTYPERS, 
CHICAGO. 


eC. 
a 








INDEXED MAPS AND GUIDES 


All Sonnitins da the World! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
\ Ranp, McNatty & Co., Publishers, 
Nos. 148-152 Monroe Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOoNOGR sities 


48 Madison St., CHICAGO. 





coal pe , sy 


SHELDON COLLINS’ 
SON & CO., 


PRINTING INKS, 


32 & 34 FRANKFORT ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Y 





. DOUGLASS, THOMPSON & CO. 


Merchants in all Requisites 
pertaining to the 


Art-Science of Photography, _ 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ BooKsELLERS, STATIONERS, PUBLISHERS 
AND NEWSDEALERS, 


Nos. 229 & 231 State Street, 


GAYTON A. DOUGLASS, 
HENRY G. THOMPSON. 


CHICAGO. ’ 
Send for cannes 





CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Amber's Cabinet Letter Files. | 


71 & 73 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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| 
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WALKER & BRESNAN, 





PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
201-5 Williams St., New York City. / 
——S0LE AGENTS FOR-—— 


MITCHELL MITERING MACHINES. E 


NEW ORLEANS. 


Opening Dec. 1, 1884. 
\ Closing May 31, 1885. 
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WM. H. RANNKEY;, 


MANUACTURER OF 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition, 


10 AND 12 SEITZ BLOCK, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


-_ = . 
Entrance, 33 Congress St. West. 
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V7TORIUDS 
INDUSTRIAL AND 
COTTON 


g New Specimen Pages 


IN THE 


— H.JUDSON, 
Chief of a 


INN Printing and Publishing. 
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O’NEILL & GRISWOLD, 
EDITION BOOK BINDERS. 


Especial attention given to Country Orders for Case 
Making, Stamped Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES, 


Nos. 180 & 182 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 











ELLACOTT & LYMAN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 
Brass Rule, Metal Borders, Leads, Slugs, Et:. \ 
No. 16 Calhoun Place. CHICAGO, ILL. 


REAR OF 119 CLARK Sr. SEND FOR Prices. 
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DONE FOR THE TRADE. 


J.S. McDonaLp & Co., 140-146 monroz st., CHICAGO. 








| 3 ; 
Manhattan Printers’ Warehouse. 





HENLEY & GOLDEN, 
PRESSES, TYPE & PRINTING MATERIAI. 
REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 
g2 ANN AND 59 GOLD Sts., NEW YORK. 


| 
: 

















of $2.50 by the publishers. 





“Knowledge is of two kinds; we know a subject ourselves, or we know~ 
where we can find information upon it.’— Dr. JOHNSON. 


np x rT Pam ~ y ¢ . yy 
THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 
No Library numbering One Hundred Volumes 
should be without one. 
sit is handsomely bound in one volume, half morocco, quarto (634 x 8% inches), 
©) made of the best paper, and will be mailed postpaid to any address on receipt 
Send for descriptive circular. 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


140-146 Monroe St., Chicago. 




















ritish 4» Colonial Printer 4*° Stationer 


—AND— 


7 
B 
Booksellers’ Circular. 


Consists 0/ 16 pages. Illustrated. 
Every Thursday. 


ss —— 





Three Dollars per Year. 


WW. 5. SPO FEZ tsi, 


\ Endeate Circus, LONDON, ENG. 77 
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— HAS BEEN— 


ENLARGED TO FIFTY-TWO PAGES 


AND COVER. 
75c. Stix Montus. f 











$1.50 PER YEAR. —~ 
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WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


PLAINFIELD, N. 7. 


——- MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROLL-FEED PERFECTING MACHINE, 


LITHOGRAPHIC, STOP-CYLINDER, TWO-REVOLUTION, THREE-REVOLUTION 
AND SINGLE LARGE CYLINDER 





-| PRINTING MAGHINBES. 





Also Parer Fotpers, combined with Printing Machines or separately, Pargr 
DampEeninG ‘Macuines, STEREOTYPE Macuinery, Etc. 





Our Machines will embody many new and useful improvements, will be constructed of the best materials, in a 
superior manner, with a view to greater simplicity, efficiency and durability; in all respects we are 


determined to reach the highest standards of qualities and the minimum in prices. 








NOTE.—Plainfield is 40 minutes ride from New York, on the Central Railroad of New Jersey. Depot foot of Liberty St., New York. 


PS Shs SSS SISISNS SSeS SST sISI SIs «| The Radiating Sheet Supporters. 
K 





Dre) Dre Mr rr Dr 
Is the latest and best device in the world for feeding and registering paper, cards, 

envelopes, etc., on platen printing presses. 
They are made in nine sizes and are adapted to any make or size of press. 
Anyone can affix them to the platen by hand where they will remain ready fo: 

use. They hold rigidly, and do not damage 

the platen paper. They are adjustable to the THE 

finest degree and to all positions. They answer 

for every description of work and feed perfectly 

smooth and easy. 


Talialita 


Unsought Testimony. 


New York, Dec, 5, 1884. 

Mr. E. L. Mgcitv: 

DEAR S1r,—On the 13th ult. I bought 
a set of your ‘‘ Radiating Sheet Supporters.” 
To say that I am pleased with them is but 
faintly to express it. They are perfection, On ¢ 
all kinds of close register work, like printing in 4 
several colors, they do not shift avy, and allow & 
of new platen sheets being put on the press § 
without disturbing the register. All progressive 4 
printers cannot do without them when once 


used, Yours, etc., e ow, . Be! 
N. F. CARRYL - few : >, ta 

64 College Place, New York Cit ieting. " 

alee % Darn # ‘Radiating Shel Supporters 
Sizes .. 2% 3 3% 4 436 5 6 6% inches long. 
Prices.. $2.50 2.55 2.60 2.65 2.70 2.75 : h 2.90 complete set. 
For the 6xg 7x11 8x12 QXxI3 IOXI5 11x17 12x18 13x19 14x22 press, 

These prices include the Side Supporter. 


BK. L. MAGILLG, 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER, 


60 DUANE STREET, NRW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MEGILL’S PATENT, 


Brass Gauge Pins, goc. per doz. Wire Gauge Pins, 25c. per doz. 
Adjustable Steel Gauge Pins, 60c. per Lightning Sheet Adjusters, $1.20 to $2 
oz. per set. 
Spring Tongue Gauge Pins, $1.20 per Radiating Sheet Supporters, $2.50 to 
jae | LW 4 doz., 40c. per set. $2.90 per set 
Improved Extension Feed Guides, $1.00 Parallel Feed Guides. Prices according 
to style of press. 
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For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 


oiolalvaliclielidel es! 


Material everywhere. 
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per set. 





SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


PRINTERS OF FINE JOB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE, 





BOOKWORK, 
CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, 
MAGAZINES, 


BILL HEADS, 
LETTER HEADS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, 


SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 


For THE Country TRADE. 


140-146 MonroE STREET, CHICAGO. 


The typography of this journal is a sample of our work. 





H. E. Mean, Pres’t. A. T. Hones, Sec’y. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 


ISG 


Send for Catalogue. 


181 MONROE St., CHICAGO. 


PROGRAMMES, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


A. ZEESE & CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


Relief Plate and Photo- 
Engravers, 
155 & 157 DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO. 


W. C. Givtett, Treas. | 


| Every description of work in our line executed promptly, in the best 


| manner, at moderate prices. 


| For specimens of our work, we refer to THE ELECYtROTYPE JOURNAL 


published by us, showing the 


LATEST and CHOICEST DESIGNS of CUTS, 
ORNAMENTS, BORDERS, Etc., 


| 
| 


WHICH HAVE A MARKET IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 


Estimates and information on work in our line cheerfully furnished 





ESTABLISHED 1824. 
ve 
NEW ENGLAND 





TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


243 Washington Street. 


wh 
NEW DESIGNS 


BEING CONSTANTLY ISSUED BY US. 














| 


| IMPROVED PLAIN OLD STYLE BLOCK WITH PATENT END HOOK. 


The above cut represents our PATENT STEREOTYPE BLOCK which is 
well known all over the United States and Canada. During the year 1883 we fur- 
nished 2828 blocks. 


F. WESEL & CO. 


Manufacturers of Brass and Steel Rules, Brass Dashes, Patent Stereotype Blocks, 
Brass Galleys, Galley Racks, Proof Presses, Proof Rollers, Wrought 
Iron Chases, McGill’s Patent Chases, etc. etc. 


11 Spruce Street. NEW YORK. 





Holly Wood Type. 


Prouty Presses. re 
= \ SPECIAL AGENTS {fone Type Foundry. 


Central Type Foundry. 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Type and Brass kule, 


PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


54 and 56 Franklin Street, 
——CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 1040. 


A complete stock of Boston and Central Type Foundries’ Beautiful Faces con- 
stantly on hand. 


——THE—— 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


i¥ fh, FRESSES, 


AND Printers’ Toots or ALL KINDs. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, AND AT PRICES 
TO SUIT THE TIMES, 


Send for Specimens and Special Prices. CHAS. WELLS, Treas. 


201 VINE ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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SANBORN’S = 
ae | MACHINES 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ 











SANBORN MACHINES CAN BE 
ON HAND. Io )y { < 182 Monroe St., Chicago. 


COMPLETE STOCK ALWAYS 








PRINTERS’ CUTTER. 


GRo. H. SANBORN & SONS, 
69 Beekman St. NRw YORK. 


Manufactory: Standard Machinery Co., Mystic River, Ct. 





J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, “PROUTY” 


THE 


173 & 175 ADAMS STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PAPERS 


Fob Printing Presses. 





MATERIAL AND_ 


WORKMANSHIP. 


Usep sy PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS. | 


We respectfully solicit attention to the following popular brands 
of goods which we carry in stock: 


FLORENCE MILLS, 


WAWASA MILLS, YO EE 
LAKE SHORE MILLS, 
and RULED 


BUTLER MILLS, 


ST. CHARLES MILLS, PAPERS. 


LEDGER MILLS, 
L. L. BROWN’S LEDGER PAPERS. 
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STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS IN 


We also have a full line of eee en ee 
Strength and Power without excessive bulk and weight. Simplicity o! 


Holiday Cards, Ball Programs, Wedding Goods construction, perfect register, and beauty of design and finish. 
For Illustrated Pamphlet and Specimens of Printing, address 


SPECIAL RULING done and SPECIAL SIZES OF PAPER Tue PROUTY PRESS CO. 
made to order on short notice. 52 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASs. 


OF THE LATEST STYLES. 
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SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

We acknowledge the receipt of choice specimens of typographic 
printing from the following firms: Haight & Dudley, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.; Ernest Hart, 24 State street, Rochester, N. Y.; Chas. Burrows, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Ripon Commonwealth Book and Job Printing 
Establishment, Ripon, Wis. ; Matthews, Northrup & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
St. John Glode office, St. John, N. B.; A. R. Whiting, with Haight & 
Dudley, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Briscoe & Wood, Ottumwa, Iowa; 
Patterson & White, 607 Chestnut street, Philadelphia; Register Print- 
ing Company, South Bend, Ind.; Wm. B. Morrill, Exeter, N. H.; 
Conrad Lutz, Burlington, Iowa; Swope & Taylor, Portland, Ore. 


LOCAL ITEMS. 

‘THE paper trade shows a change for the better. ‘Trade is certainly 
improving, and business firms seem to be contented with the way busi- 
ness is coming in. 

Mr. JOSEPH DENSLER, a well known “comp.” fell upon the slippery 
sidewalk, breaking his leg near the ankle. He is being cared for at 
the county hospital. 

THE Post Office News Company has been incorporated in Chicago, 
with a capital of $1,000. Incorporators: Gerald Pierce, Chas. F. 
Holmes and Walter J. Vanderslice. 

JoHN M. FARQUHAR, EsqQ., member of congress elect, from the 
city of Buffalo, N. Y., has been spending a few days in this city with 
old friends. Mr. F. is a well known Chicago printer. 

THE CHICAGO PAPER CoMPANY, which has been occupying tem- 
porary quarters at 140 and 142 Monroe street, since the fire of Novem- 
ber 24th, is now back in its old location, 181 Monroe street. 

Mr. JoHN A. THAYER, formerly employed in the J. M. W. Jones 
jobroom, and more familiarly known to the craft in this city by the 
sobriquet of “ Boston,” is employed in the specimen department of the 
Boston Type Foundry. 

Ir is rumored that the Bullock Press Manufacturing Company has 
purchased several lots near the corner of Rockwell and Lake streets, 
upon which they intend to erect extensive machine and repair shops. 
Glad to hear it. There is room for all. 

THE CHALLENGE PREss, manufactured by the Shniedewend & Lee 
Co., 303 and 305 Dearborn street, is fast working its way into popular 
favor; in fact, so many orders have recently been received for it, that 
this firm is about to enlarge its manufacturing facilities. 

Mr. JoHN H. CAMPBELL, for many years heading distributor on the 
Chicago 7ribune, died of general debility, January 13, 1885. 
buried in the union lot at Calvary. C. H. Klossman has been elected 
by the 7rzbune chapel to fill the position made vacant by the death of 
Mr. Campbell. 

Gro. H. TayLor & Co. have rented the premises, 184 and 186 
Monroe street, formerly occupied by the J. W. Butler Paper Company, 
and intend to occupy them in March next with a full line of staple goods, 


He was 


book, print and writing papers, etc. 
Harvey M. Harper is Mr. Taylor’s partner. 


The firm claims to be well sup- 
ported. 

EVIDENCE OF PROSPERITY.—We learn from Mr. E. Blake, repre- 
sentative of the firm of C. B. Cottrell & Sons, in this city, that the fol- 
lowing western orders for Cottrell presses have been filled since the Ist 
of January, 1885: one two-revolution press for Minneapolis; one for 
Richmond, Ind.; five latest improved presses for Russell, Morgan & 
Co., Cincinnati; one for Omaha, Neb.; one for St. Louis; and one for 
Saginaw, Mich. Besides these, orders have been received and filled 
for three complete sets of stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 

A TELEGRAPHIC dispatch from Springfield, under date of January 
18, contained the announcement that Mr. William Price, of*Libertyville, 
Ill., formerly one of the proprietors of the Chicago Times, had been 
stricken with paralysis, and that his recovery was doubtful. With the 
exception of Mr. Isaac Cook, postmaster of this city under President 
Pierce’s administration, and now of St. Louis, Mr. Price is the only 
survivor of those who have been prominently connected with the pub- 
lication of that journal in its earlier days. Gen. Cameron, Ex-Gov. 
McComas, Cyrus McCormick, James W, Sheahan, and Wilbur F. Storey 


| chattel mortgage to Mrs, Ottaway is without consideration. 


| ject. 
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have all joined the silent majority, and there are very few even in the 
city of Chicago who are acquainted with the origin and history of this 
In the next issue of the INLAND PRINTER we shall pre- 
[P. S.—Since 
the foregoing was penned, Mr. Price has departed this life. ] 


publication. 
sent some interesting facts in connection therewith. 


MATRIMONIAL.—On the eve of the New Year, Mr. J. J. Kenney, 
in the employ of the Skeen & Stuart Stationery Company, was united 
in matrimony to Miss Mary M. Dorey, an attractive and accomplished 
young lady of this city. The ceremony took place at St. James’ church, 
the Rev. Father McGuire officiating. A reception was afterward held 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, 2816 South Park avenue, at 
which the happy pair were the recipients of numerous handsome gifts. 
If the good wishes of their many friends can shape the future events of 
their lives, there will be little left for the newly married couple. to 
desire. 

A LARGE number of Chicago printers and pressmen have organized 
themselves into what they term the Franklin Club, for the purpose of 
attending the International Convention, to be held in New York, in 


June, in a body, at much less expense than would result individually. 


A special Pullman car or cars will be secured; the club will go in a 


| body, but will return as each member may elect, the tickets being good 


for thirty days. Members of the fraternity desiring to avail themselves 
of this excursion will be given all necessary information on application 
to Samuel Rastall, secretary-treasurer of the typographical union, who 


is also treasurer of the Franklin Club. 


PRETTY QuIcK WorK.—An incident illustrative of the facilities 
afforded by medern travel was brought to our attention a few days ago. 
A gentleman of this city connected with a printers’ furnishing establish- 
ment, received a dispatch on Friday, January 9th, from New York at 


2.45 P.M., requesting his presence in that city forthwith. Leaving by 


| the five o’clock limited express he arrived at the Astor House at Io P.M., 


Saturday. Between that hour and 12 o'clock he sold goods to the 
amount of $2,655. 
nine o’clock A.M., express for home and ten o’clock Monday morning 


Had a good night’s rest in New York; left by the 


found him at his office desk in Chicago. 


THE OTTAWAY PRINTING CoMPANy.—A bill was recently filed by 
the J. W. Butler Paper Company and Bradner Smith & Company 
against the Ottaway Printing Company and its officers and stockholders 
—Thomas P. Ottaway, Rupert DeG. Treen, Charles C. Ottaway and C. 
It is 
charged the Ottaway Company began business in December, 1881, with 


C. Ottaway —to close up the affairs of the defendant company. 


a capital of $10 000, and went on with apparent success until last 
Wednesday, when it made an assignment of all its assets to C. C. Otta- 
way. Shortly prior to that, however, it had made a statement showing 
its assets to be worth $54,000, while its debts were only $10,000 for 
goods bought and $12,000 for money borrowed of Mrs, C. C. Ottaway. 
The complainants charge this assignment was fraudulent, and that the 
The com- 
pany’s debts greatly exceed its capital stock, and its stockholders should 


| be held liable for such excess and compelled to pay what they still owe 


| A ? 
| on their stock. Complainants therefore ask that a receiver may be ap- 


pointed, the assignment and chattel mortgage set aside, and the property 
sold for the benefit of the creditors. 

THE Typographical Union, of Chicago, owns valuable lots in Rose 
Hill and Calvary cemeteries. They are inclosed with substantial stone 
curbings, and the grass is carefully tended and the lots beautified with 
flower beds each summer. The need of distinguishing the graves, 
either with neat headstones, or by numbering the graves and erecting a 
central monument on which the names and numbers of the deceased 
could be carved, has been long felt, but the expense has so far deprived 
action. That eminent citizen of Chicago, Hon. Emery A. Storrs, who 
has always evinced the liveliest interest in the welfare of the craft, was 


| spoken to regarding this matter, and at once volunteered to aid the pro- 


He will deliver a lecture in Central Music Hall, Wednesday 
evening, February 18, upon a subject which will doubtless prove in- 


| tensely attractive at this time, ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Presidential 


Campaign of 1884,” the entire proceeds of which will be devoted to 


the object stated. The lecture will, of course, be non-partisan in char- 


| acter; will deal in facts, but will also combine material of the most 
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ye 
entertaining and humorous character. It is to be hoped our readers, 
who can do so, will avail themselves of this rare opportunity of listen- 
ing to this gifted orator, and at the same time help along so deserving a 
cause. ‘Tickets and seats may be secured on application to Samuel 
Rastall, secretary-treasurer, of the union, 76 Fifth avenue, room 9. 


THANKS. 


The president of The Inland Printer Company tenders his sincere 
thanks to the officers and members of the Typothetz of New York for 
courtesies extended during his recent visit to that city, more especially 
to Mr. Wm. C. Rodgers, its genial secretary, of the firm of Rodgers & 
Sherwood, 21 Barclay street, and Mr. John Polhemus, 112 Nassau 
street. He trusts that some day in the near future he may be able to 
reciprocate the same. 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


Tue Richmond, Va., Typographical Union has 90 members. 

A NEW union has recently been organized at Saginaw, Michigan. 
THE New York daily Star has ceased to twinkle. The Sunday 
edition will be continued. 

Ir is stated on good authority that there is not a paper in Washing- 
ton territory making money. 

JoserH MASON has been elected delegate from Detroit union to the 
International Typographical ‘Union. 

Ir is reported that a number of democratic weekly papers will be 
started in Nebraska early next spring. 

THE Louisville Typographical Union now has 220 members, and is 
one of the strongest unions in the country. 

THE Miner office, of Butte, Montana, has been declared an unfair 
office by the typographical union of that city. 

THERE are 623 newspapers and periodicals published in foreign 
languages in this country. Of these 483 are German. 

THE Detroit building inspectors pronounce Zhe Post of that city a 
“ fire trap.” The typographical union pronounces it a ‘ rat trap.”’ 

AFTER a long and diversified career the Newspaper Reporter, of 
New York, has suspended publication, which we very much regret. 

THE name Gazette has been in use for newspapers since 1570, 
when it was applied in Italy to a sheet that was sold for a small coin, 
gazetta. 

THE American News Company has sold the American Bookseller to 
N. Monachesi, who has been for many years connected with that pub- 
lication. 

THERE are 2,800,000,000 copies of daily, weekly and monthly 
journals published annually in America, against 7,300,000,000 copies 
in Europe. 

Wuat with the suspension of the New York Star and 7ruth, and 
the cutting down of forces in other offices, many, too many New York 
typos are walking around. 

Mr. C. F. LouTREL has been admitted to a partnership in the firm 
of Francis & Loutrel, the well known printers’ supply warehousemen, 
of 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Ir is estimated there are one hundred “ subs” soliciting work in 
Pittsburgh at present. Messrs. W. C. Johnston & Co. started work in 
their new building on the 27th inst. 

CHATTANOOGA Typographical Union No. 89 has elected the follow- 
ing officers: J. W. Gunnels, president; W.T. Thurman, vice-president; 
Ben. C. Edwards, financial and corresponding secretary. 

THE paper manufacturers now in congress are William A. Russell 
and William Whiting, Massachusetts; Geo. West, New York; Jona- 
than Chace, Rhode Island, and Senator Warner Miller, New York. 

REMOVAL.—Wm. H. Ranney, manufacturer of printers’ rollers 
and roller composition, formerly located at 156 and 158 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago, and 93 Elm street, Detroit, has withdrawn his business from 


this city, and has transferred his headquarters to 10 and 12 Seitz 
block, Detroit—entrance, 33 Congress street west. 
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Wo. M. SINGERLY is one of the richest newspaper men in the 
world. That he knows how to work is shown by the fact that th: 
Philadelphia Record, his penny paper, had an average week-day circu 


lation last year of 108,763 copies. 


For several months the city of Holyoke, with a population of ove: 
30,000, has had but one daily paper, and that a small evening penny 
sheet, the //era/d having suspended its daily issue some months ago 
It is a good field for a first-class daily. 

THE job printers of Pittsburgh are likely to have their wages reduce: 
next month. Messrs. Murdock, Ken & Co. have notified their employé, 
that a reduction of $1 per week will be enforced on and after February 
I, thus making the weekly wages $14. 

THE Morning Journal, New York City, is the marvel of one cent 
journalism. In less than two years it has grown from nothing to a ci: 
cuiation of over 150,000 daily, while on occasions, when sensationa! 
news is rife, it reaches the 200,000 figure. This is something so great 
in the way of rapid development that no words of mere praise or won 
der are needed to emphasize the fact. It stands alone in newspape: 
history.— The Journalist. 

FOREIGN. 

VicroriA, the leading city of British Columbia, has five dail) 
papers. 

In thirty-eight years the number of English daily papers has in 
creased from fourteen to one hundred and seventy-nine. 

THE London Zimes uses 2,250,000 types for printing each dail; 
edition, and the other daily papers of that city not quite 1,000,000 
each. 

THE name of Mr. Alan Grainger, of the Birmingham Typographic 
Society, is mentioned as that of a probable candidate for the represen 
tation in parliament of one of the new divisions of Birmingham. 

In the course of recent legal proceedings the fact leaked out thai 
the profits of the famous Parisian journal, Ze Aigavo, for the year 1880 
were $300,000, and that they now reach the enormous figure of 
$500,000. 

THE edition of the Christmas number of the London Graphic con- 
sisted of 560,000 copies, the actual printing having been begun in 
January last. The number of sheets and colors represent 19,000,000 
impressions. 

JAPANESE newspaper enterprise is making rapid strides. It is stated 
that no less than three vernacular newspapers published at Tokio and 
one at Kobe have sent correspondents to report the proceedings of the 
war in China. 

THE Manchester (England) Coéperative Printing Company, after 
paying its operatives one shilling per week above the recognized 
standard of wages and giving them a yearly bonus, gives its sharehold 
ers a dividend of 7% per cent. 

THE Aing-Pau is the name of the official Chinese paper. 
started in the year 9II as a semi-occasional journal. Then for some 
centuries it was a weekly, and at the beginning of the present century 
It publishes three editions, and has six editors, 


It was 


it became a daily. 
with a circulation of 14,000. 

THE German imperial printing-office at Berlin is about to pubiish 
fac-simile reproductions of the masterpieces of printing from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century. They are to form ten parts of ten leaves 
each, and will be sold through the great publishing house of F. A 
Brockhaus, at Leipsic. The works to be reproduced will be selected 
from all nations. 

IT is stated that a new paper will shortly be issued in London with 
a very novel object. Its functions will be to point out the errors into 
which its contemporaries fall, and, as far as possible, to ascertain the 
names of the writers of the various articles. It will be published twic: 
a week, and the directors of the enterprise have assumed for it th: 
appropriate name of the Neé¢/e. 


THE combined annual publication product of Asia and Afric: 


| amounts to 227,000,000 copies, which, in proportion to the population, 


would allow one copy in ten years for each person. The newspapct 


circulation of Africa is confined to the extreme north and south, with a 
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commencement in the west. In like manner Asia has neither supply 
nor demand, except in parts of Turkey, British India, Persia, China 
and Japan. Not a newspaper of any sort is to be found in Arabia, 
Afghanistan, Beloochistan, or Turkestan. 

GusTAV W. SEITz, of Wandsbeck, near Hamburg, has invented and 
patented a new and simple bronzing apparatus, by which the bronzing 
powder is not rubbed in as hitherto usual, but is printed or rolled on 
the wet print by means of a common printer’s composition roller. A 
roller of felt takes the powder from a receptacle and carries it to the 
composition roller, whereon several polished metal rollers do the work 
of distribution and polishing. There is no dust, and of course no loss 
of powder, nor is the health of the work-people injured by it. 

THERE is a talk of starting a daily illustrated paper in Paris. The 
idea is to establish in the French capital a journal which shall keep 
abreast of events by means of pictures drawn expressly for it by artists 
of great talent and experience.. The size adopted will be a large folio, 
of eight pages, and the paper will not appear on Sundays. Every 

nnual subscriber will receive gratis, once a week, thirty-two pages of 

new novel, well illustrated, and some colored plates of fashions will 
sccasionally be given. It is estimated that £25,000 will be required 
to establish the paper. 

WE clip the following from the Glasgow Weekly Mail of January 
3: We have to announce the death of Mr. Archie Houston, the old- 
est letterpress printer in Paisley, which occurred on Friday week. 
Deceased, who was a native of Greenock, was 67 years of age, and had 
been ailing for a fortnight before his death. Had he been spared for a 
few months longer he could have registered his fiftieth year in the 
employment of Mr, Alexander Gardner, printer and publisher, Paisley. 
Ever ready to assist those in difficulty, and possessing a rare amount of 
experience, he won the esteem of his associates, and being a man of 
more than ordinary intelligence was looked up to with respect by the 
oldest of his companions. To him many of the local journals were 
indebted for timeous assistance and frequently success. He was buried 
on Monday in the churchyard adjoining Saint Columba (Gaelic) 
Church, the funeral being attended by representatives from the differ- 
ent printing-offices in the town.” 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE foreign telegrams of the London 7imes, including a long letter 
from Khartoom, cost one day last autumn, $10,000. 

THE Austrian paper manufacturers have sent a petition to the lower 
house to except paper and paper pulp mills from the workings of the 
proposed Sunday law. 

Mr. MEyMEIs has patented a double paper, which is formed of 
straw pulp on one side and of ordinary pulp on the other. It may be 
useful for sugar and other kinds of wrapping paper. 

A DESERVED COMPLIMENT.—In two of the specimens published in 
the present issue, the sender says: ‘‘ The only implements used were a 
file and a small curving ($:0) machine of Golding’s (Boston) make. 

MITCHELL’s MITERING MACHINE.—The two card pages of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, are specimens of workmanship—of which we have 
every reason to feel proud—which show what the employment of this 
invaluable machine may accomplish. 

TO RENDER aniline inks indelible on paper, it is necessary to coat 
the reproduction with some preparation. An excellent compound con- 
sists of collodion, dissolved to the consistency used by photographers, 
with two per cent of stearine added. 

INK STAINS are removed by bringing the constituents of the ink into 
solution, and then washing the solution away. Most inks are com- 
pounds of iron, and solutions in which iron is soluble are therefore used. 
As to the glaze, even cold water will injure that. A little gum water 
will sometimes restore the glaze. 

ZINCOGRAPHY VERSUS LITHOGRAPHY.—In a recent number of the 
Paris Bulletin de ? Imprimerie et de la Librairie appears a letter 
from a printer, in which he says that since the year 1874, zincography 
has replaced lithography in his establishment. The results have been 
uniformly successful, alike for pen and ink sketches, transfer, chromo- 
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lithographic work, etc. The writer adds that his house now possesses 
some 12,000 zinc plates that have been thus used, and they are preserved 
with the drawings upon them. 

A DESIGN for a tag holder or fastener has been patented by Mr. 
Walter E. Preble, of New York city. It consists in the representation 
of both an alphabetical and numerical figure, the figure 8 having a 
rectangular shaped upper looped portion, while the crossing is made 
straight limbed to represent an X. 

A WATERPROOF GLUE may be prepared by adding a small propor- 
tion of potassium bichromate to the glue before it is melted, and then 
exposing the glued portions of the article to the light. Liquid 
glues are produced by the action of nitric acid. Thus: white glue, 16 
ounces; dry white lead, 4 ounces; soft water, 2 pints; alcohol, 11 
ounces; stir together and bottle while hot. 

THERE is in New Granada a curious vegetable product known 
Its juice can be used in writing 
The letters traced with it are of a 
This juice 


under the name of the ink plant. 
without any previous preparation. 
reddish color at first, but turn a deep black in a few hours. 
also spoils steel pens less than the common ink. 

A COMPOSING-STICK has been patented by Mr. William Hendrick- 
son, of Brooklyn, N. Y. It is made with a recessed knee, with lever 
clamps, having their inner arms overlapped and their outer arms bent to 
overlap the under side of the bottom of the stick, and made to clasp the 
bottom by a hand screw, so the knee can be readily adjusted in any de- 
sired position. 

As a means of cementing lithographic stones it is recommended to 
add unslaked lime to the usually employed but not always water-proof 
mixture of water-glass and whitening, in the following proportions : 
Whitening 100, water-glass 25, lime, well powdered, 10. The cement 
is said to gain considerably in its power of resisting the gradual disso- 
lution by water. 

SECURING SAMPLE ENVELOPEs.—A device for securing sample en- 
velopes consists of two small pieces of gummed manilla paper. One 
piece attached to the envelope, just under the flap retains a small brass 
strip in place. The other bit of paper is attached to the flap, and when 
brought in contact with the other piece, tRe bit of brass is clasped over 
it, thus retaining the envelope closed. 

BooKBINDERS’ INK.—A very good red ink may be made in the 
following manner: Infuse { pound of brazil wood raspings in vinegar 
for two or three days. Boil the infusion gently for an hour, and filter it 
while hot. Put it again over the fire, and dissolve in it first 4% ounce of 
gum arabic and afterward alum and white sugar each % ounce. A 
little alum will improve the color, The blue is a solution of indigo or 
prussian blue. 

ANOTHER plan by which ink may be prevented from adhering to 
lithographic paper is as follows: Cover rather strong unsized paper 
with a varnish composed of 120 parts starch, 40 of gum arabic, and 20 
Make a moderate paste of the starch by boiling, dissolve 
When well 
Dry 


of alum. 
the gum and alum separately, and then mix all together. 
mixed, apply hot with a flat smooth brush to the leaves of paper. 
and smooth by passing under a press. 

TRANSPARENT show bills may be cemented to glass windows in the 
following manner: Very fine white glue or preferably clean parchment 
chippings boiled in distilled water in glass or enamel until dissolved, 
must be applied very evenly with a soft hair brush to the face of the 
bill. Then press it on the glass, and in a few minutes the bill will be 
firmly fixed. Glass may be fixed to glass in this way, and the cement 
will bear a good deal of dry heat. 

A CORRESPONDENT sends the following: F. Marion Crawford, the 
American novelist, edited the /wdian Herald, Allahabad, N. W. P., in 
1879-80. In “ Mr. Isaacs” he refers to that paper as the Daily Howler 
and adopts the nom de plume of Mr. Griggs. American papers char- 
acterize him as a cigarette-smoking dude. Those who are intimate 
with him think differently. He is very powerfully built, six feet in 
height, weighing about two hundred pounds, straight as an arrow, a 
picture of manly beauty and an athlete of no mean order; an accom- 
plished linguist and singer. While in India he was a great favorite 
with all classes, both native and European, 
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A PERPETUALLY damp copying-paper always ready for use is pre- 
pared by dissolving one pound of chloride of magnesium in a moderate 
quantity of warm or cold water—about one pound. When dissolved, 
apply this solution with a brush to ordinary copying-paper (whether in 
book form or otherwise), or preferably by pads between any suitable 
number of leaves; apply pressure, at first very moderately, until the 


absorption by the paper is complete; then remove the cloth pads and 


leaving heavier deposits of ink on the form, necessitates more frequent 
washings. On the other hand, it is easier to keep a good register with 
dry paper, as the sheets do not shrink, and the grippers hold them 


tighter and more evenly. Paper not perfectly homogeneous will have 


| all its imperfections brought into view if printed dry. Sumptuous 
printing on heavy paper, such as is used for copper-plate work, will not 


| give satisfactory impressions on dry paper. 


apply further pressure; it is then ready for use, but the copy will never 


completely dry, and will be liable to mildew.—Pafer-Makers’ Circu- 
lar. 

ORIGIN OF THE WorRD “ NeEws.’’—Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates 
says: The word is not, as many imagine, derived from the adjective 
new. In former years (between the years 1595 and 1730) it was a 
prevalent practice to put over the periodical publications of the day the 
initial letters of the cardinal points of the compass, thus : 


N 
w-le 
s 
importing that those papers contained intelligence from the four quarters 
of the globe, and from this practice is derived the term of newspaper. 





NEWSPAPER MEN WHO DIED IN 1884. 

The following is the roll of journalists who died during the past 
year: 

Frank H. Bradner, Cleaveland, O., Zeader ; J. Neuhaus, Beobach- 
_ ter, Marshalltown, Ia.; John I. Nevin, Zeader, Pittsburg, Pa.; Charles 
Whitehead, Los Angeles, Cal., Zvening Journal; Charles H. Van 
Fossen, Kansas City, Kas., G/ode ; Dr. John B. Wood, New York Suz ; 
Edward Tabor, Evansville, Ind., Jowrna/,; Warren H. Burr, Hartford, 
Conn., Zimes; Thomas Kinsella, editor Brooklyn Eagle, N. Y.; 
Thomas Chenery, editor London Zimes,; David S. Crandall, Cham- 
paign, Ill., Unior ; Jona C. White, Gretna, La.; Absalom Watkins, 
Rural Record, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Danielson, Providence. R. I., 
Journal; Sanford B. Hunt, Newark, N. J., Advertiser; Thomas J. 
Caystile, Los Angeles, Cal., Zimes ; Julius Kurzer, Wachter am Erie, 
Ohio; William G. Haliburton, Baltimore, Md., Evening News ; Peter 
Karberg, Mebraska Staats Anzeiger; Charles G, Fairman, Elmira, 
N. Y., Advertiser ; Robert T. Lynch, Los Angeles, Cal., Herald ; 
Lewis Peterson, Pennsylvania Daily Advocate, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jchn 
M. McGriffen, New York World, J. Hooper Sheppard, Cambridge, 
Md., Chronicle; Henry B. Anthony, Providence, R. I., Journal; 
William S. Lingle, Lafayette, Ind, Couréer ; Fredrick Nicholson, 
Avalanche, Memphis, Tenn. ; John A. Goodwin, Vox Populi, Lowell, 
Mass.; L. M. Morton, Bradford, Pa., Ava ,; Charles A. Avery, Wau- 
sau, Wis., Pilot; John T. McCarthy, Virginia, Nev., Chronicle; J. W. 
Jones, Utica, N. Y., Yarych; E. T. Dalzell, Chicago, Ill., Herald; 
Wilbur F. Storey, editor and proprietor Chicago Zzmes ; Thomas Ma- 
guire, Boston, Mass., Hera/d; Thomas W. Saxton, Canton, O., Repos- 
ttory ; Ormsby Phillips, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dispatch ; Henry A Perkins, 
Sioux City, Ia., Journal; W. T. B. Schermerhorn, Hudson, Mich., 
Gazette. 





SHALL PAPER BE PRINTED DRY? 

To do away with wetting paper before printing is a proposed inno- 
vation, which is attracting a large share of attention in various parts of 
Europe. In Germany, where the proposition to print dry paper has 
received earnest attention, the subject was submitted, for their opinion, 
to the pressmen’s section of the Stuttgart Graphic Club. In answering 
the pressmen went carefully over the various points involved, observing 
that paper which has has been wet down should always be calendered 
before printing, if a first-class impression is to be obtained. Glazed or 
calendered paper may be printed dry, but not always with satisfactory 
results, much depending upon the quality of the paper. The making 
ready for dry paper must inevitably require more time than for wet; 
dry paper will wear out type more rapidly, and without new or nearly 
new type fine printing cannot be done on dry paper. Illustrations will 
always look cleaner on paper which has been wet, and artistic type 
faces will show to greater advantage. Inequalities in inking will show 
immediately on dry paper, and if not equal in body, the thinner sheets 


will look ‘as though the make-ready had been faulty. Dry paper, 





| 
| 
| 


Paper wet down and 
calendered before printing requires less ink than dry calendered paper; 
paper wet down and not calendered takes more ink than dry and 


| calendered. 


The pressmen concluded by stating that, if bookwork is to be printed 
dry, the paper must be smooth and heavy, the type new, the ink of 


| good quality, and then the wear and tear of type and press will be 


greater. Open woodcuts, requiring but little ink, may be printed on dry 
paper when it is well calendered and of smooth and soft quality; but 
full cuts, to which a large supply of ink must be given, will never show 
to best advantage on dry paper.— Printers Circular. 





PREPARATION. OF PAPER PULP WITH SUL- 
PHUROUS ACID. 


The inventor of this process, Mr. Raoul Pictet, never tires of multi- 
plying the applications of sulphurous acid, a product whose properties 
he has already utilized under various forms in the production of cold. 
At the sixty-sixth session of the Helvetian Society he read a paper on 
the use of this acid and of a low temperature for the manufacture of 
paper pulp from wood, an article that in recent years has come into ex- 
tensive use in the paper industry. 

When ligneous substances, such as wood, straw, sedges, etc., are 
heated, and their temperature is progressively raised, it is found that all 
the multiple products contained in these bodies undergo no appreciable 
transformation up to a temperature of 80° C. Above such a point the 
gums, resins, and all the products left in the wood by the rising and 
descending sap tend to become brown, to blacken, and to carbonize. 
The cellulose, which constitutes the essential element of each fiber, is 
capable of resisting without alteration up to 180°. Above that tempera- 
ture it becomes decomposed and destroyed. 

In the manufacture of pulp for the paper industry, the object to be 
attained is the disengagement of the fibers of the cellulose contained in 
the ligneous elements from the incrusting matters by which they are on 
every side enveloped. Up to the present time the disintegrating of the 
wood has been effected by placing it in small pieces (sawed or chopped) 
into strong boilers, and pouring upon it, simultaneously, solutions of 
The whole is then raised to a tempera- 
All the 


sulphite of lime or magnesia. 
ture of 150° or 160°, and allowed to boil for several days. 


incrusting matters are gradually dissolved,.and nothing remains except 


cellulose; but the carbonization of the incrustation has blackened the 
latter, and deposited millions of atoms of carbon upon the elastic sides 
of the fibers. So repeated washings and a costly bleaching are rendered 
necessary before it is possible to sell the product obtained. 

Mr. Pictet thinks that the majority of these difficulties can be sup- 
pressed by the use of a properly selected liquid which shall have the 
property of dissolving the incrusting matters and of furnishing, at a 
temperature of about 80°, the pressure of five atmospheres, which is 
necessary to cause the dissolving liquid to enter the pores of the wood. 
Concentrated solutions of sulphurous acid and water give complete sat- 
isfaction from this point of view. 

In the operations that are necessary to procure such solutions, we may 
obtain strong pressures at temperatures embraced between 75° and 80°. 
These solutions totally dissolve the incrusting materials without altera- 
tion, and the latter are found integrally in the lixivium. The natural 
cellulose, neither altered nor blackened, is bleached with chloride of 
lime with the greatest facility, and, through evaporation, one removes all 
the by-products that can be of immediate utility. 

Mr. Pictet has obtained paper of varying quality from all the textiles 
found in the canton of Geneva, and from wild grasses, sedges, reeds and 
the most diverse kinds of woods, such as white and red spruce, beech, 
ash, etc. It only remains to know whether the process is adapted to a 
sufficiently economical exploitation to allow it to be substituted for the 
methods of preparation that are usually adopted, La Mature. 





THE 


IMPROVED JIG-SAW AND DRILL. 


The accompanying engraving represents an improved jig-saw and 
drill, for electrotypers use, devised by Mr. E. A. Blake, manager of C. 
}. Cottrell & Sons, 198 Clark street, Chicago, IIl., and differs from all 
other similar machines in the fact that the spring which holds the ten- 
sion of the saw is in the base of the arm, thereby preventing all jar and 
vibration while in operation. This the manufacturers claim insures an 
accuracy unattainable in any other jig-saw now in the market. The 
pulley that drives the drill is fast on the end of the arm, the spindle 
working through it on a feather or spline, the result of which is that its 
motion is almost noiseless. Other improvements on this handsome 
machine are the extra long bearings on the crank shaft, and the shipper 


Ni 
vi 
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PRINTING IMPROVEMENTS. 

Five years is the lifetime of a printing press, under present improve- 
ments, for newer and better devices come with such rapidity that the 
press of which a printing-house is proud today becomes quite a second 
rate affair at the end of half a decade. Not only are the presses 
becoming faster and faster, but the stereotyping processes cre faster 
and better, as well. People who can afford to pay for costly and fast 
machinery are no longer content with presses that cannot print both 
sides, cut, fold and deliver 25,000 to 40,000 copies an hour. ‘These are 
perfecting folding-presses. But fast presses can be made either on the 
flat-plate plans of the older presses, where only one side is printed at a 
time —either from the type or the stereotype plates— or on the double 

cylinder plan, by which both sides of the sheet are printed 
at once from a roll of paper, cut, folded and counted far 
Only a little 


while ago the Hoe eight-cylinder press was regarded 


faster than the eye can follow the sheets. 
as a wonderful mechanism. This it undoubtedly was, 
but it required eight men to feed it and two to attend 
it, besides the men to prove the sheets. Now the work 
is done more rapidly by a single pair of cylinders, au- 
tomatically fed from the roll, with a corresponding 
saving of labor and the number of employés. The fold- 
ing that used to be done by hand, and later by sepa- 
rate machines, or by machines specially attached to the 
press, is now done by the press itself. 

Future improvements are not only possible, but prob- 
able, but the speed already reached is something which 
seems to meet every existing demand, and only new de- 
mands will produce new presses. 

New presses will glue the regular sheets for cutting 
purposes, and at the same time fold in with them the 
third or supplement sheet, which used to be printed sep- 
arately and earlier, and, of course, with danger of delay- 
ing the issue. Even the paper is wetted by machinery, 
although most people may not know that the paper has 
always been wetted to give it a clearer and easier im- 
pression, and that the papers all come damp from the 
press. By the use of machinery the paper can be evenly 
dampened to exactly the condition desired, while hand- 
work in such a case could never be even, and always 
required a great amount of labor on cut sheets, while the 
dampening is now done by unrolling the four-and-a-half 
mile long sheet in front of the delicate sprinkling ma- 
chine. The utmost care and work has been expended 
on the index wheels, on several models of which experi- 
ments have been made. Here exactitude became neces- 
sary that a wheel six feet in diameter had to be cut down 
three sixteenths of an inch in the 226 inches in circum- 





ference, or, in all, 1-1205 of its circumference, a neat 








rod being so conveniently arranged that the operator can start or stop 
either the jig-saw or drill without changing his position. ‘The machine 
is solidly mounted on an iron base, thus insuring strength and dura- 
bility. Besides those enumerated it has other important improvements, 
but the above are the most prominent. These machines are made of the 
best materials, all the working parts being made of steel, no wrought or 
cast iron being used except in the base and table. The manufacturers 
report a gratifying demand for them, which is only another proof of the 
fact that recognized improvements combined with the best workmanship 
and material will always find a market even in the dullest of times. 





MASSACHUSETTS is the great paper manufacturing state of the Union. 
She makes three-quarters of the entire product of writing paper in the 
whole country. She also leads all other states in making printing- 
paper. She makes nearly all the paper used for bank or government 
notes in the country. The annual value of her gross product is not far 
from $20,000,000. She makes about 35,000 tons of printing paper a 
year, 30,000 tons writing paper, 150 tons bank-note paper, and about 


40,000 tons of all other kinds. 


job, which was not successfully carried out. 
Special machinery is being devised in every direction in connection 
with printing-presses and newspaper publishing. ‘This is notably true 
of cheap, high-class presses, as well as of the more costly. There is a 
new two-revolution press with four rollers, the patent stop-cylinder, and 
the improved four-roller single cylinder, running in price from $2,400 
to $8,000. 
some work, and no end of improved electrotyping and stereotyping 


Then there is a lithographic press, which does very hand- 
methods. ‘The electrotyping machinery is, for the first time, so simpli- 
fied and arranged that it can be used at any time and at anywhere and 
duplicated indefinitely for any purpose. 
many ways, and the costlier copper-faced type has almost entirely taken 


Type, too, has improved in 


the place of ordinary type, for purposes where special speed or unusual 
clearness is wanted. When the type is used on bed-plate presses it 
will stand an immensely greater amount of pounding and lasts a cor- 
respondingly longer time than ordinary type-metal. The copper-facing, 
a sixty-fourth or more of an inch in thickness only, has a very clear 
outline, and gives a sharp outline to the letters in the stereotype form 
when it is completed. This is not always readily done, and care is 


required.— Mew York Express. 
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DONNELL’S POWER WIRE-STITCHING MACHINE 

We herewith present a cut of a new and simple wire-stitching ma- 
chine, recently patented by E. P. Donnell & Co., of this city, which we 
believe, both from its simplicity and cheapness, is destined to supersede 
all others now in use. That this claim is not an absurd one may be 
judged from the fact that it will do more work than stitching machines 


which cost séx ¢imes as much. It will stitch a pamphlet from two 
sheets to one-quarter of an inch thick, either through the back or the 
center or saddle. It is simplicity itself and has no complex parts to get 
out of order. Its speed is one hundred and twenty revolutions per 
minute, each revolution making and driving the staple. It is made of 
iron and steel, and weighs two hundred pounds, Price, stitcher com- 


plete, $175. 





THE PATTERSON JOB CASE. 




























































































The above is a diagram of one of the latest and best job cases ever 
offered to the trade, recently brought out by Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 
manufacturers of printers’ materials, 110 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch 
streets, New York. Though ordinary full size, it meets fully the require- 
ments of a case which will contain caps, small caps, lower case and 
figures. The lower case part has boxes of the same size as our three- 
quarter job, while the cap boxes at the front and the small cap boxes at 
the rear are arranged on a novel plan, by which fifty-six boxes of ample 
size are provided for regular letters. Between the cap and small cap 
departments are seven extra boxes for odd characters. By this plan we 
fully utilize the space at the rear of the cap boxes, which often remains 


vacant. Price $1.00 each. 





ENTERPRISE WITH ECONOMY. 

In these stringent times, it is always desirable, and often absolutely 
necessary, to cut the expenses of running a fewspaper down to the low- 
est notch compatible with the best interests of the paper. It is an 
unfortunate fact that publishers of newspapers are amenable to the same 
inexorable laws of trade as the merchant and manufacturer. 

One of the most feasible means of thus reducing expenses, and 
perhaps changing a losing into a profitable business, is the use of stereo- 
type plates. Publishers are able to obtain nearly any kind of matter in 
plate form, and manufactured in such perfection that it isan easy matter 
to do good presswork. ‘The Kellogg Newspaper Co., of this city, are 
pioneers in this business, and we would advise our friends who have 
not tried their plates to write them. 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 


Austin.—State of trade, moderately good; prospects, fair for few weeks ; com 
position on morning papers, 45 cents; evening, 4214 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents; job 
printers, per week, $20. There is a difficulty existing. Proprietors are asking for 
reduction to 32% cents on evening papers, and in same proportion on other work, so 
printers had better keep away from Austin. 

Baltimore.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, $16.20 per week; job 
printers, $16.20 per week. The union is now engaged in devising means to chang: 
apprenticeship system. The union has also lost an afternoon paper by suspension. 


Cambridgeport.—State of trade, extremely dull; prospects, not very bright; 
composition on bookwork, 4o and 42 cents ; job printers, per week, $16 to $18. There 
is no living chance for any more printers here at present time. 


Chicago.—State of trade, slightly improved ; prospects, uncertain ; composi 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18, Chicago has still a large surplus of printers unemployed 
There is no difficulty existing. 

Cleveland.—State of trade, dull; prospects, favorable ; composition on morn 
ing papers, 35 cents; evening, 33% cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12 to $15. Stay away; not sufficient work for those already here ; believe 
another month will show a marked improvement in trade. 


Cincinnati.—State of trade, continues dull; prospects, not bright; composi- 
tion on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 37cents ; bookwork, 4o cents ; job printers, 
per week, $18. Our advice to printers is, stay where you are. We are at present 
engaged in an endeavor to gain book and job offices, but with small success so far. 


Columbus.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, not flattering ; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 33%4 cents; bookwork, 33% and 35 cents; job 
printers, per week, $14. The Columbus Evening Times was recently ratted. 

Dayton.—State of trade, fair; prospects, improving; composition on morning 
papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents ; bookwork, 32 and 35 cents; job printers, per 

week, $15. The supply of printers in this city is more than equal to the demand 

Denver.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 45 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, per 
week, $21. No difficulty, but plenty of printers here to supply the demand. 

Detroit.—State of trade, improving; prospects, encouraging; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 33% cents; job 
printers, per week, $14 up. ‘There are plenty of men here. Keep away. 

Evansville.—State ofsirade, very dull; prospects, bad; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $12.60. No difficulty, but printers should give this place a wide berth, 
as it is overrun now. 

Grand Rapids.—Trade, very dull; prospects, but little better; compo- 
sition on morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 28 cents ; job printers, per week, $13 
More printers here than can ‘get work, Since last writing but few of the boys 
have left the city. There are prospects, however, of better times in the spring. 

Hartford.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not bright; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15 to $18. For the past year there have been many idle men here. 
Indianapolis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, nothing extra; composition on 

morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. The Journa/, of this city, is closed to union men, and is being boycotted 
Advice to printers: Keep away, supply exceeds demand. 

Jacksonville.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very good; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, pe: 
week, $15. Non-union men had better stay away from Jacksonville, as union men 
have the preference. 

Joliet.—State of trade, moderate ; prospe=ts, indefinite ; composition on morn 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 27 cents; bookwork, 27 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12 to $15. There is no chance for the tourist here at present, and work will 
be dull for two months at least. After that there are better prospects. 

Lockport.—State of trade, good; prospects, fair; composition on evening 
papers, 28 cents ; bookwork, 28 cents ; job printers, per week, $13. 
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London, Ont.—State of trade, fair; prospects, tendency to improvement ; 
composition on morning papers, 28 cents; day work, 25 cents per 1,000 ems; 
weekly wages, fo to $12. The supply of “‘ subs.’’ more than equals the demand. 

Los Angeles.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 45 cents ; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, 
$20. ‘Two job offices in this city have been out of the union for about fourteen 
months, and the possibilities are that an attempt will be made to regain them- 
Printers had better keep away from this place at present. 

Milwaukee.—State of trade, dull ; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 38 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$14. The Evening Wisconsin is still an unfair office, and printers out of employ- 
ment need not come to Milwaukee. 

Mobile.—State of trade, middling ; prospects, poor; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, per week, 
$20, Keep away, as we have enough of men to fill all positions. 

New York.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, hard to define ; composition 
mm morning papers, 46 cents; evening, 4o cents; book, 37 and 4o cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. 

Oshkosh.—State of trade, favorable; prospects, not flattering ; composition 
on morning papers, 28 cents ; evening, 23 cents; bookwork, 25 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $12. In your last issue you say the 77mes publishes morning and evening. 
The 7imes is the morning paper, and the North-Western is an evening paper. 

Ottumwa.—State of trade, poor; prospects, good, as soon as spring opens ; 
composition on morning papers, 25 cents; evening, $10.50 per week; job printers, 
per week, $12, All-work can be done by printers now here. 

Pittsburgh.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not very good ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $15. Printers, keep away from this city, as we are crowded with ‘‘ subs.” 

Philadelphia.—State of trade, dull; prospects, medium; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 38 and 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16. Seven hands are now working in an office that has been 
‘ratted.”’ 

Portland, Or.—State of trade, very dull; fifty per cent less business doing now 
than at the same time last year; prospects, without promise ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents ; job printers, per week, 
$21. The publishers are now asking for a reduction of twenty per cent in wages, 
which the union will not concede. 

Richmond.—State of trade, dull; prospects, unfavorable; composition on 
morning and evening papers and bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, $16. 
Keep away. 

Seattle, W. T.—State of trade, dull’; prospects, poor ; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents ; bookwork, 50 cents ; job printers, per week, $21. 
Keep away, we have a surplus of ‘‘ subs.’’ 

Sacramento.—Srate of trade, dull; prospects, bad; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, per week, 
g21. Printers, keep away from this town at least. 

San Antonio.—State of trade, good; prospects, very bad; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 and 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18 to $25. The supply of men is equal to the demand. 

Sedalia.—State of trade, good; prospects, extra good ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 27% cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12 to $15. All tourists with cards can get work ; no cards, no work. A short 
time ago there was trouble on the Bazoo, but it is all settled now. 

Springfield, I11.—State of trade, dull; prospects, poor ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 33% cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $15. There are three unfair offices here, and the city is overrun with printers. 

St. Louis.—State of trade, business very dull ; prospects, nothing in view ; com- 
position on morning papers, 4o cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job 
printers, per week, $18. The Post-Dispatch is still an unfair office, and the large 
number of small cheap job offices keep matters unsettled. 

St. Paul.—State of trade, fair; prospects, better; composition on morning 
papers, 38 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
The long standing difficulty with the G/ode has a fair prospect of amicable set- 
Times will be better presently. 


$rs. 
tlement. 
Topeka.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $15. 
Wilkesbarre.—State of trade, fair; prospects, bright; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 25 and 30 cents; job printers, 
per week, $14 to $15. If sober, come; if a bummer, stay away. There are no 
‘‘subs”’ here at present ; three or four can find a week’s work apiece. 
Wilmington, Del.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, medium ; composi- 
tion on Sunday morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 20 to 25 
cents ; job printers, per week, $10 to $12. As stated previously, the union printers 
are still out on a strike against a reduction from 30 to 25 cents for night composition 
on the ‘‘ Mews,’’ so printers should give Wilmington a wide berth for the present. 
Winnipeg.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, no better until spring ; com- 
position on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 37% cents; job printers, per week, 
$18. There is no difficulty existing, but printers had better stay away from here for 
at least a month to come. 





ANTED—Printer in every town to sell an article needed in 
every printing-office. Address C. A. DIRR, Room 5, No. 51, La Salle 
street, Chicago. 
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‘* PRINTERS’ CABINET.”* “* PEERLESS’ ROLLER COMPOSITION 


S. P. ROUNDS, Jr. & CO., 


PRINTERS’ 


Furnishing Warehouse, 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING, 


Nos. 186 and 188 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


OFFICE OF 


BGS” Roller Composition, either in Bulk or Rollers cast to suit press. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


S. P. ROUNDS, JR. A. WAGENER, 





Tuomas Fox, Pres’t & Treas. Gro, N. Frienp, Vice-Pres’t. 
Gro. B. Fox, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN FINE 


BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING, 
ROOFING AND CARPET’ FELT. 


LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Lockland Mills, Crescent Mills, Rialto Mills. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 


TYPE AND BORDERS, 


Presses and Materials, 


WOOD TYPE, CABINETS, STANDS, ETC. 





TURKEY BOXWOOD AND OTHER ENGRAVERS’ MATERIALS 
AND WOODS. 


PRINTERS’ “STRONG SLAT” CASES. 
(TRADE MARK.) 


110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Factory: Paterson, N. J. N.B.—Macuinists’ PATTERN LETTERS. 





—— eT 


FPRINIING LNVKS, 


MADE BY— 


| Tue Utitmann & Puitrotr Mrc. Co. 
| Nos. 56 and 58 Merwin, Corner of West Street, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


For SALE BY 
GUSTAV HINSTORFF, 48 Dearborn St., Chicago, lil. 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY, Third and Vine Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY PAPER CO., 420 West Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
ROBERT ROWELL, Third Ave. and Market St., Louisville, Ky. 
H. B. PARKER, Cass and Congress Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
CLEVELAND PAPER CO., 128 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 





THE 














P.d cae & ©. 


208 CF 210 
Randolph Street, 


Chicago. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all 
kinds of 
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Paper. 
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Printing Presses and Material 


F. M. POWELL & CO., 
119 SOUTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 


8-column Washington Hand-Press, 
9-column Washington Hand-Press, 
Quarto Hand-Press, 6-column, 
Proof Press, iron bed and frame, 9x35, 
Gem Paper C utter, 30-inch lever, - 75 
32-inch Acme Cutter, with steam exsire 8, 35 
rk Paper-Cutter, 30-inch, 100 
Paper-Cutter, 30-inch, 
Knife Paper-Cutter. iron frame, 
Knife Ps ape r- G utter, iron pene? 
28-inch, 
Minerva Paper-C utte 4 30. inch, - 
Improved Thorp Card Cutter, cost $47, 
Ruggles Card Cutter, 31-inch 
Mc 12 atric h Me piling Mac chine, 


1 Cottrell & Bab 30x 54, 2,100 


ck. Cylinder, 
1 Campbell, Cylit 48, 


Ruggles Rotary basen, 44 x7 ins side 
chase, 
16x 21 Day Jobber ‘ror Nonpare il, 
6x9 Columbian Rotary, No. 2 
Prouty 6x 10 Kotary, 
8x12 Peerless [run one month], 
4 3x19 Globe, with throw-oft, 
Golding, 16x15, 
New Style Gordon, 8x12, 
Fighth- ssa Globe, 
chase, 
Golding Press, “10 x 1b ) ins side che Ase, 
8x12 Empire, self-inker, 
Model Press, hand-inker, 1x6, 
Evans Mal ary, 4X7 canes = ase 
inke 
10x15 "Pe erless sP ress [with steam], 
Penn areil 9x 12 inside chase, rece baling 
bed 
Novelty Press, 10x 15, he nnd: inke Tr, 
id x 11 Gordon Press, 
7x11 Gordon Press, ok 7 Sty le, 
8x 12 Gordon Press, new style, 
10x 15 Gordon Pre ld style, 
6-column Hand-Pr 
7-column Hand Pr 
6-column Army press, 
1 7-column Army Press, 
1 5-column Hand-Press 
1 7-column Washington Hana- Pres 88, 


8x 12 ns ide ee - 
° with 10 


at mt mt pet 


Ste rotype ‘Outfit, conta ne Ww $1: 50, 1 use a 
one month, will sell for $125 cash. 
12-horse Power Engine and Boiler, - 
Large Job and Book office, cost new 
$18,000, will be sold at a bargain, in 
one lot or divided, to suit pu ser. 
Job office, including 3 Job Presses at 
a bargain. 
6-horse Power Boiler and Engine, all 
complete, - 200 
Allof the above Sec cond- “hand machine ry 
will be put in first-class working order before 
shipping. 


Smith Pattern], 





BRASS RULE. 

Weare making a specialty in this line: Column, Head, Advertising, 
Editorial and Fancy Dashes, Labor-Saving, Circles, Ovals and all kinds 
of ornamental work. Makeup and Composing Rules. Send for latest 
Specimen Sheets. Special figures given on large orders. 

We have a large lot of wrought Newspaper and Job. Cases, second-hand, in 
first-class condition, 

We have in stock every size of Body Type—from Agate to Pica—for Newspaper 
and Job Work, but little worn, at prices to suit purchaser. Also an endless variety 
of good Job and Adv ertising ‘Type, which we will sell cheaper than any dealer East 
or West. 

Parties wishing new material of any kind, we will supply at manufacturers’ 
prices, and in such quantities as the purchaser may desire. 

Estimates furnished for both new and second-hand outfits. 
article guaranteed as represented. 

We buy, sell and trade for all kinds of presses, type and printing material, in 
le es or small quantities. Also, taken on consignment. 

Aap lf you do not see wha at you want in this list, let us know what you require, 
and we will send figures, 


Every second-hand 


RADNER 
SMITH & CO., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
WRITING, 
PAPE scm 
FOR 
PRINTERS, 
STATIONERS, 


AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOK, 
NEWS, 





Send for Samples and Discounts of 


oD. &. & iO. “i” TAGS: 
This is a new line of Tags. 
They are the Best and the Cheapest. 





BRADNER SmitH & Co. 
PAPER MAKERS, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Send for our 1885 Catalogue. 








QUEEN CITY 





PRINTING INK 





COMPANY, 





CINCINNATI, O. 





* 


MANUFACTURERS op 


‘ 


PRINTING > INKS 


NEWS, POSTER, 





BOOK AND JOB INKS 





COLORED INKS AND VARNISHES. 


: d 


THE STANDARD WESTERN INKS. ii ° 
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FULL LINES OF BLACK AND 
COLORED 


Printing & Lithographic 


INKS 


AND 


PASTE COLORS. 


The largest and most complete assort- 
ment in the country. 


Bronze Powders 
for Printing 
A SPECIALTY. 


GERMAN PRINTING INKS IN 
TUBES IF DESIRED. 


KEEPS THE INK FREE FROM 
SKIN AND DUST UNTIL 
USED UP. 


Price List and Specimens sent on 
application. 


\ 


4 Sigmund Ullman 


5t Matpen Lang, 


NEW YORK. 


a) mi 


‘ Wii | |\||SIGMUND ULLMAN. 
Alu} E. H. WIMPFHEIMER 











Messrs. GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
Sixty John Street, New York, manu- 
facture fine Printing Ink of all colors, 
and many of the best printers give their 


goods preference over all others. 





For sale by. all first-class dealers in Printing 


Material everywhere. 
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Rk. Hoe & Co. 
L[uclined 

Plane 
Shaving 

Machine. 


AW J taal ‘i i o 














il 
11g oil | HOE 7 iiivnnnall ie This is the most con- 
/ T iy WYORK | - venient and accurate 

: i “ean Sie 
= , Wi machine of its kind, and 
/ 2 an ~~ is used for truing up the 
A plates before they are 
used on the press. Per- 
fect accuracy is gained 
and much time saved in 
_ making ready after 
plates are put on the 
press. All plates are 
shaved to exact thick- 
~ ness by means of a dial 

wheel and screw. 


Routing 
Machine. 








This machine is used for cutting 
out blank spaces in plates by means 
of rotating steel cutters as shown 
in cut. It is solidly mounted on an 
iron base. Power is communicated 
to the upright shaft and thence by &4 
pulleys and belts to the steel cutters. 5 
A spring rest prevents the tool 3 
from touching the plate till pressed — 
down by the operator. The stand 
contains shelves for tools, etc. 
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FEEDER Can Trip THE IMPRESSION AT WILL. 


NO FLY OR DELIVERY CYLINDER BEHIND 
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